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EMBLEMS OF THE PASSION. 

Among the many valuable pictures at Grims- 
thorpe Castle, Lincolnshire (the Baroness Wil- 
loughby de Eresby), is an oil painting on panel, 
hung in one of the bedrooms, and representing 
the emblems of the Passion in a highly ingenious 
way. The picture is on a thick panel, about 24 
by 16 inches in size, and of the Dutch school. I 
was unable, on a close inspection, to discover any 
signature or monogram of the artist. Affixed to 
the frame is a recent manuscript, which I take the 
liberty to copy, as it gives such an excellent de- 
scription of this curious painting :— 

“Description by one who is not an art critic. 
26/4/76. 

“A panel picture of unusual subject and unusual 
merit. The dark object on the dexter side does not 
explain itself, but the inscription in Greek and Latin 
hanging from the crown of thorns reveals the design of 
the artist, which is to gather into one group all the 
objects of the Crucifixion, leaving it to the imagination 
to suggest that they have been thrown together after the 
body of the Lord had been removed. There hangs 
loosely the rough scarlet mantle that had been thrown 
over the Lord ; there is the lanthorn, and there are the 
Weapons that had been carried by the band who went to 


take Jesus. There is—in the best style of Gerard Douw 
—the brazier which contained the fire by which Peter 
warmed himself; there are the mallet, the hammer, the 
strong nails, used in the act of the crucifixion; there | 
are the rods for the scourging, the cords for the binding, 


the lance for the piercing of the Lord; there is the reed | 


with the sponge, the heavy pincers for withdrawing the 
nails from the wood, the keg for the supply of the 
vinegar, the pieces of silver for the traitor, the dice with 
which the soldiers cast lots for the seamless garment. 
There is great harmony in the sombre hues of the 
picture, the only light being the slight glare from the 
written inscription, and a sober glitter from the brazen 


pan for the coals. Who was the painter? H. M.” 


To me the picture seems roughly executed, but I 
agree with the (ex)bishop suffragan of Nottingham 
in his general description, and in the forcible re- 
presentation of the brazen pan, which is very finely 
represented. Was it, however, “the brazen pan 
for coals”? I am of course aware, both from 
classical and Biblical literature (cf. Jer. xxxvi. 22), 
that such pans of metal were used for fire, though 
I think that such pans would be furnished with 
handles, and probably also with legs. The brass 
pan in this picture is destitute of either, and I 
would suggest that the Dutch artist intended it to 
represent the basin in which Pilate washed his 
hands. I would also suggest that “the dark 
object on the dexter side” was intended to re- 
present, from the Dutch artist’s ideas, the side of 
the fireplace at which Peter and the rest warmed 
themselves. It is carried up square and dark to 
about two-thirds of the picture, ending at the top 
in aright angle. At a short distance from it, and 
of less than half its height, is a slender upright, 
shaped at the top like a crutch. I imagine that 
this is intended for one of the two “ dogs” that 
would be on either side the fireplace, according to 
the painter’s notions. He has also treated the 
weapons in the picture according to his own ideas. 
The scarlet robe hangs over, and down the side of, 
what looks like a roll of matting or wicker-work, 
the white scroll bearing the inscription also hang- 
ing from it, and helping the colouring as well as 
the composition. But probably this matting or 
wicker-work is designed to convey a definite idea 
of something connected with the Crucifixion. If 
so, what could it be? 

I have before me a drawing that I carefully 
made, in the year 1854, from a flat tombstone in 
the churchyard of Leigh, between Worcester and 
Malvern. A cross is sculptured on the centre of 
the stone, with an ornamental wreath of vine and 
corn hanging over the arms of the cross and down 
the two outer sides of the stone. Twined in the 
upper portion of the wreath is a label with the 
text, “ For as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he 
come.” On the top of the cross is the pelican in 
her piety ; underneath is the scroll for the inscrip- 
tion, beneath which, at the arms of the cross, hangs 
the crown of thorns. On the left arm of the cross 
stands the cock; behind the arm are a ladder and 
a spear. On the right arm of the cross stands a 
chalice, something like a modern coffee-pot (for 
the vinegar?); behind the arm are a second ladder 
and the reed with the sponge. Down the front 
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of the cross is a cord, twisted in succession round 
a volume(?), a hammer, a pair of pincers, two 
twisted nails, two more twisted nails, a short sword 
bound together with an ear, and beneath this there 
may have been another emblem, but the stone is 
here defaced. The earliest inscription on the two 
slabs on this stone is 1797. 

In Bishop Stanbury’s Chapel in Hereford 
Cathedral (circa 1470) there are eighteen shields, 
on which are sculptured various emblems of the 
apostles, arms of the see and deanery, &c. The 
third shield is described in the Rev. F. T. Haver- 
gal’s Visitors’ Hand-Guide to Hereford Cathedral 
as being carved with “ instruments of the Saviour’s 
Passion.” I have now before me a photograph of 
this exquisite chapel, but the shields are on a small 
scale, and I cannot make out with certainty the 
various “instruments.” What are they? They 
are not mentioned in Jones’s Guide to Hereford 
Cathedral and City. 

Four miles south-west of Oundle, Northampton- 
shire, is the very remarkable unfinished building, 
Liveden, a cross-shaped stone structure, built in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth by Sir Thomas 
Tresham, of Rushton, the father of Francis Tres- 
ham, who was one of the conspirators in the Gun- 
powder Plot. The building was probably designed 
for monastic purposes, and is well described and 
illustrated in The Ruins of Liveden, &e., by 
T. Bell (of Barnwell, 1847). One of the illustra- 
tions represents seven “Emblems on Liveden 
Ruin.” I copy the letter-press description given 
of them by Mr. Bell :— 

“Upon the second story, in stone compartments, also 
running throughout the building, are singular sculptures, 
executed with much care, emblematical of the suffer- 
ings and crucifixion of our Saviour. These are in circles 
of about eighteen inches in diameter, and are supposed 
to represent :— 

“], The purse containing the money for.which Judas 
betrayed Christ, and round the border the thirty pieces 
of silver. 

**2. The lanthorn, torches, a spear, and a sword, 

“3. The cross, ladder, hammer, and nails. 

“4. The seamless garment and dice, to represent the 
casting lots for it. 

“5. The crowing cock to awaken Peter, and the 
scourges with which Pilate scourged Jesus. 

“6. The X within the circle is ‘ Christus,’ the P in 
the middle of the cross ‘ Pontifex’; the wreath round the 
circle, in which there is neither beginning nor end, is 
emblematical of eternity, or ‘in &ternum ’—‘ Christ 
a priest for ever.’ The circle is sometimes formed of a 
serpent with the tail in the mouth. 

“7. The LH.S. and Cross, ‘Jesus Hominum Sal- 
vator,’ and round the border ‘ Esto Mihi’ and I.H.S, 

“These sculptures are repeated throughout the whole 
of the building, with the abbreviations I.H.S. and 
X.P.S."—Pp. 33, 34. 

By the awakening of Peter, Mr. Bell a 

| 


meant the awakening of his conscience. e omits 


mentioning the pincers, crown of thorns, two 
spears, and two swords, and there are one or two 
points in which I think that he is wrong. But 


his description is worth quoting, from his deliciously 
original interpretation of emblem 6, and what he 
supposes to be the letter P as the initial of 
“ Pontifex.” This is certainly a novel explanation 
of the cross of Constantine! Curnperr Bepe. 


LONDON BELL-FOUNDERS IN THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

The following letter, written on a double sheet 
of folio paper, and addressed to “ Suckling Spen- 
love, Esq., at Beverley, Yorkshire,” is copied from 
the original in my possession. On the two inside 
pages is printed the long “ List of the Peals of 
Bells hung by Samuel & Robert Turner, Bell- 
Hangers to Messrs. Lester & Pack, Bell-Founders 
in White-Chapel, London,” which is copied below, 
At the side of this list is a most curious representa- 
tion of “St. Nicholas’s Steeple, Newcastle,” show- 
ing the ringers ringing the bells, &c. As it is 
not likely that many copies of this list can have 
been preserved, it will probably be of service to 
those of your readers who take an interest in cam- 
panology. The spelling, &c., is followed literatim 
et verbatim. 

* London, July 31", 1770, 

“ Sir,—I trouble you with these lines concerning your 
Bells in the Minster, I have been informed that you 
ordered the Carpenter to Rite to me but I never received 
any from him, if I had I should have return’d an answer 
again, I should be Glad to wait on you, and you may 
depend on it’s being done in the bist manner, there's 
nobody in your part of the Country that knows any 
thing about such work, your Carpenter might Build the 
frame, and I would give him Directions and a Plan, if 
you think Proper I would come down and sett the Car- 
penter to work on the frame and I could give you an 
Estimate of the Expence of the rest of the work, but I 
should be glad of an answer by the return of the Post, 
for it would suit me to come down next week, for the 
Week after I am going to Put up a new Peal of Eight 
Bells at Carisbrook in the Isle of white. 

“Tam, Sir, your Obt Hble Ser’, 
“Sami, TURNER.” 


A List 
of the Peals of Bells hung by Samuel & Robert Turner, 
Bell-Hangers to Messrs. Lester & Pack, Bell-Founders in 
White-Chapel, London. 
The Numberof Bellsin each Pea! and Weight of the Tenor. 
St Peter's in the Crty of 1 
S' Peter's, Colchester, Essex 8 
Coper Seale, Essex 
Ridge in Herts 3 
Harrow on the Hill, Midd* ‘ 6 24 
Middleton in Yorkshire... 


Chiswick, Midd* was 14 
Little Bentley, Essex... “ 5 15 
Rickmansworth, Herts... ao 8 23 
S' Peters, York Minster... 10 8 
Steple Bumstead, Essex... me 5 14 
St Leonard, Colchester, Essex... 6 18 
Gainsbrough in Lincolnshire ... 8 20 
St Margarets, Lynn, Norfolk 8 30 
Terrington St Clem", Norfolk 6 16 
Twyford in Hampshire ... 

7 


Arith in Kent... 
Hertford in Hertfordshire ee 8 21 
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Wiggenball, St Mary 
Magdalen, Norfolk 
St Dunstans, Stepney 
Hotton in Essex 
Camborn in Cornwall 
Long Crondon, Bucks 


12 


—) 


Great Maisington, Bucks 28 
Kirbymalzard, Yorkshire 4 15 
Tetsworth, Oxfordshire... 6 5 


Appleby, Leceistershire... 
Royal Exchange, London 
Lewsham in Kent 


Stocley in Yorkshire 8 
Sunning in Berkshire 6 25 
Checkington, Oxfordshire 6 12 
Portsea in Hants _ 6 12 
Midhurst, Susex 6 12 
Grorton in Suffolk 5 13 
All Saints, Colchester, Essex... 5 9 
Rickell in Yorkshire... 3 10 
Abingdon in Berkshire... 8 19 
Acton, Midd* ... 6 14 
$ Nicholas Chaple, Lynn “is 8 16 
Shoreditch, London 10 29 
Leverington in Cambridgshire ... 6 17 
Ewell in Surry... me ane 6 14 
Oakingham in Barks... “ae 6 21 
Halston in Cornwell on wine 6 17 
Isleworth, Midd 8 19 
New Shoreham, Sussex... a 6 15 
Sidwells, Exeter 8 18 
Richmond, Surry 8 19 
Malton, Yorkshire - vad 8 15 
Great Heasley, Oxfordshire ini 6 15 
Guilford in Surry le was 8 25 
Johns, Norwich 6 12 
Barnesley, Yorkshire... 6 


J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A. 
Withington, Manchester. 


SLANG PHRASES. 
_ The Reader (an extinct literary periodical) pub- 
lished in 156-4 some notes on slang words, forwarded 
by various contributors. Dictionary makers will 
probably not think of looking there for them. If, 
however, you reprint them in “N. & Q.,” they can- 
not fail to be at hand when wanted. I therefore 
send you my cuttings reduced to alphabetical order. 

Blacksmith's Daughter.—A key. I have never met 
with this word in print, but have heard it frequently in 
conversation. 

Blolk.—“ Of thys cometh golde in their brydles, in 
their saddles, and in theyr spurres, so that theyr spurres 
bee bryghter then theyr aulters. Of this cometh theyr 
Plentuous wyne presses and their full sellers, bloléing 
— nach that. Of this cometh their tunes of swete 

ines. —]5:)2, Sir T. More, Confutacion of Dr. Barnes 
book viii., Works, 1557, fol. 808, col. 1. d : 

Broadbrim.—A Quaker. This word clearly owes its 
origin to the peculiar hat worn by the Society of Friends. 

By the living Jingo!—Southey is said by a recent 
writer to have used this expression in his works. Where ! 


x. Cafire's “ Tightner.”—* I asked him [a young black 
sl epherd at the Cape] to sing; and he flung himself at my 
tet, in an attitude that would make Watts crazy with 
delight, and crooned queer little mournful ditties. I 
= hit sixpence, and told him not to get drunk. He 
sud, ‘Oh, no! I will buy bread enough to make my belly 


stiff ; I almost never had my bel/y sti/7.’ He likewise in- 
formed me that he had just been in the troak (prison), 
and, on my asking why, replied, ‘ Oh, for fighting and 
telling lies.’ Die liebe Unschuld !”—1864, Lady Duff 
Gordon’s Letters from the Cape. 

Clay.—A pig's clays are the horny coverings of its toes 
(Northamptonshire). 

Culsh.—Useless, valueless lumber. 

Dolly.—Silly, foolish (?). ‘* You are a chit and a little 
idiot,” returned Bella, “or you wouldn't make such a 
dolly speech.”—Charles Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, 
book i. chap. iv. 

Dymminges Dale.— But...... there is no remedy with 
vs, but that Tindal wil nedes dampne vs all into Dym- 
minges dale.”—1532, Sir T. More, Confutacion of Tyn- 
dale, Works, 1557, fol. 719, col. 2. 

Farmer, &c.—A hare (Kent). 

Fizz.—To fly (?). “Speaking generally, old maids may 
be grouped into two great classes: those who take to 
poodles, and those who take to tracts—those whose yearn- 
ing for something to love and pet has severed all hope of 
husband and children, and those who, from their forced 
celibacy, become a kind of Protestant nun, differing from 
the Roman Catholic species much as bluebottles differ 
from drones. Drones live an idle, gregarious, and mono- 
tonous life, in a comparatively speaking inoffensive way; 
but the bluebottle is always rushing about by itself, fizzes 
fussily into some poor man’s cottage, buzzes incessantly 
and distractingly, knocks its blunt head two or three 
times against what it doesn’t understand, and at last is 
off, to the unutterable relief of the nerves.”—A {/‘/e-d- 
t‘te Social Science Discussion in the Cornhill Magazine, 
No. 59 (Nov., 1864), p. 575. 

Gallows Grass, &c. : Hemp.—* Hempe is called in...... 
English, Neckeweede and Gallowgrasse.”—1578, Lyte’s 
translation of Dodoen’s Historie of Plantes, fol. 72. 

Golken.—“ But yet to make me sorye, that euer I was 
so far ouersene, as to take away hys gay gol/en worde of 
spirituall rulers from him, he beginneth as it were with 
a great thret and sayth.”—Sir T. More, Debellacion of 
Salem and Byzance, Works, 1557, fol. 1020, col. 2. 

Hand-em-down.—A second-hand garment (Northamp- 
tonshire). 

Hemp : Stretch Hemp, sb.—A candidate for the gallows, 
*‘ [He] feareth [not] to mocke the sacrament, the blessed 
body of Ged, and ful like a stretch hempe, call it but 
cake, bred, or starch.” —1532, Sir T. More, Confutacion of 
Tyndale, Works, 1557, fol. 715, col. 1. 

To Maund: Maunder: Pad.— 

* And every man to keep 
In his own path and circuit. 

Hig. Do you hear? 

You must hereafter maund on your own pads, he says. 


. ° Thou art our chosen, 
Our king and sovereign, monarch of the maunders.” 
1622, B. and F., The Beggar’s Bush, ii. 1. 

Mazarine —“I had procured a ticket through the 
interest of Mr. ——, who was one of the committee for 
managing the entertainment and a mazarine” [a common 
councilman, from their wearing mazarine blue cloaks]. 
—1761, Annual Reg., p. 238. 

Mourning Shirts —“ We say mourning shirts, it being 
customary for men in sadness fo spare the pains of their 
laundresses.’—Thos, Fuller, Pisgah Sight, p. 98. 

Muckforks.—The hands or fingers. “Keep your muck- 


JSorks off me.”—Low. 


Mum-glass.—“ A cant word for the Monument, erected 
in Fish Street, near London Bridge, in commemoration 
of the dreadful fire in 1666, which consumed the greatest 
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part of the city.”—From Dyche and Pardon’s English 
Dictionary, 11th edit., 1760. 

Necklace, &c.—A snare. 

Noddle.—The head. An amusing example occurs in 
Shakspeare :— 

“ Kate. Vfaith, sir, you shall neuer neede to feare, 

I-wis it is not halfe way to her heart; 

But, if it were, doubt not, her care should be 

To combe your nodd/e with a three-legg'd stoole, 

‘And paint your face, and vse you like a foole.” 

The Taming of the Shrew, Act i. se. 1. 

Oxford Clink.—“ A play upon words is called an 
Oxford clink by Leicester, in Strafford’s Let. i. 224."— 
Southey, Com. Bool, Coll. “ Cromwell.” 

Paper.—This word is applied by commercial men to 
bills and promissory notes, which are briefly spoken of 
as“ paper.” In theatrica/ sleng the word is applied to 
“ orders,” or free tickets of admission. Thus, in speak- 
ing to a friend respecting the crowding of a theatre, he 
replied to me by saying, “ Yes; they have very full 
houses, I know; but three-fourths are paper,’ —meaning 
thereby that three-fourths of the audience had been 
admitted without payment, but with a printed order. 

Pinch.—To steal. 

Resurrectionist: Resurrection-man.—Both these terms 
are applied to men who gain a livelihood by exhuming 
corpses from graveyards and selling them to doctors for 
dissection. Both words are inserted in Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary. The Quarterly Review is there quoted as an 
authority for the first, and Campbell for the second. 

Rody.—Streaked alternately with lean and fat. This 
very common word seems to be exclusively applied to 
bacon which presents this appearance. Halliwell gives 
the word rode?/, and explains it “lean mingled with fat.” 
It is marked by him as being used in the Western 
counties; but I have heard it frequently used in the 
North, in the Midland counties, and in London too. 

Sea: at Sea.—Unable to grasp at the meaning of 
another's speech. “ ‘ But, Byng, have youan idea what a 
medical student is?’ ‘ What what is?’ said I, thinking 
he was speaking of some little known disease. ‘A 
medical student—a student of medicine!’ ‘What he 
is?’ I asked, still more at sea.”—From a (téle--téte 
Social Science Discussion in the Cornhill Magazine, 
No. 59 (Nov., 1864), p. 577. 

Sneak (verb and noun).—This school term I was sur- 
prised not to find inserted. One who carried informa- 
tion to the preceptor, or told tales generally, was always 
called a “sneak.” And, again, when something was 
about to be done which the boys wished to keep from 
the master’s ears, if a known tell-tale was near, one 
would say, “ Don't do anything before ——; he’ll sneak-” 
—i.¢., give information to the schoolmaster. 

Sottes hoffe: Goffe —“ These thinges being thus, when 
he liketh hymselfe well, and weneth he jesteth as pro- 

erly as a camel daunseth, in calling it my faith, and the 
opes faith, and the diuels faith, eueri man I wene that 
wel marketh the matter, wyll be likely to cal his proper 
scoffe but a very cold conseeit of my goffe, that he found 
and tooke vp at sottes hojfe.”"—1532, Sir T. More, Confu- 
tacion of Tyndale, Works, 1557, fol. 711, col. 1. F 

Soup-shop.—The meaning of this term is fully ex- 
plained in the passage quoted :—“ ‘ Enough !’ repeated 
the guard, ‘may be it’s too much! I don’t like to 
think bad of an old acquaintance, but there ’s loads of 
plate at the Abbey, and I ain’t such a greenhorn as not 
to know that there are plenty of soup-shops in London— 
tho’ I never heard of one in Lombard Street afore !’ 
To the uninitiated of our readers, it may be as well to 
explain that, by the term souwp-shops, the speaker meant 


those convenient houses where burglars and thieves dis. 
pose of any silver or gold plate which may fall into their 
hands. In such establishments the melting-pots are 
always kept ready, the price not being paid till the 
recognition of the plunder is no longer possible.”—From 
« Woman and her Master,” by J. F. Smith, chap. CXXxXy., 
in the London Journal, No. 491, vol. xix. p. 322. 

Strap.—Credit. This is a vulgar term, synonymous 
with “tick,” which is inserted in the Slang Dictionary. 

Swig : Swinging (soft ¢).—“ It is not like Lucina, who 
gets a hearty swig at the caudlecup...a swinging 
bellyful of good cakes at the blithemeat.”—1770, Phil. 
Skelton, Works, v. 216, 

Tiddlywink.—A “leaving shop" where money is lent 
on goods without a pawnbroker’s licence (Northampton- 
shire). 

To tip the Wink.— 

“If some alluring girl, in gliding by, 
Shall t/p the wink, with a lascivious eye, 
And thou, with a consenting glance, reply.” 
Dryden’s trans. of Persius, Sat. iv. 

Two-cyed Steak.—A dried herring cr bloater. This 
amusing term is, I believe, new. A few weeks ago said 
my groom to my housemaid: ‘“ Wouldn’t you like what 
I am going to have for breakfast!" ‘“ What is it?” 
“ A two-eycd steak,” which turned out to be a Yarmouth 
bloater. 

To wet.—* Must I stay till, by the strength of Terse 
claret, you have wet yourself into courage! "—Shadwell, 
Tumourists. 

Awnoy, 


Curiosities or History.—On Feb. 4, at the 
Castle Assembly Rooms, Hastings, a lecture on 
the Lord Mayors of London was delivered to “a 
numerous and appreciative audience.” The Hast- 
ings Times of Feb. 9 gives a full report, from 
which I cut a noticeable passage :— 

“Henry VIII. was a strange fellow. He had a notion 
that one part of the royal privilege was to take any 
number of wives, whose heads he could chop off ata 
minute's notice. He came at last to rather a teaser— 
Queen Catherine of Aragon—and with her he had some 
difficulty. She came from Spain, then a powerful 
nation, and not to be played with. He had his eye on 
Anne Boleyn, but how should he get rid of Catherine! 
He had a friend—one of the most astute and sagacious 
priests England has ever produced—Cardinal Wolsey. 
Henry in a hurry sued for his divorce, and Pope Clement 
refused it, wanting still to exert the papal influence in 
the land. While the king was still puzzled by the Pope's 
refusal, Wolsey stepped in and said, ‘We will take off 
Catherine’s head, and establish your right to be your 
own pope and the head of the Church.’ his was & 
bold stroke, and Henry was thus made head of the 
Church and Defender of the Faith. Anne Boleyn be- 
came his queen by an entire ecclesiastical revolution. 
Poor Anne Boleyn did not last long, but she had done 
her work! From that time the people of England have 
had religious liberty; but if Henry had been a g 
man the Reformation would not have come 80 800M. 
The time was ripening for it. The press was beginning 
to do its work, and people were becoming more alive to 
their true interests, but this hastened the matter.’ 
The manner of the above is striking, and some of 

. ” 
the matter will be new to the readers of “ N. & Q 
Garrick Club, 
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Barons oF THE oF Man: THE Prior oF 
Sr, Bees aND Orners.—The following extract 
from the St. Bees College Calendar for 1878 (St. 
Bees, J. Reay ; London, Whittaker) may not be 
without interest, as having a direct bearing on the 
question of the powers and privileges of the 
medieval kings and lords of Man. It is unfortu- 
nate that no dates should be given; but I think, 
from the mention of a Scottish and an Irish abbot 
as sharing the rank of the Prior of St. Bees, we 
may assume the period indicated to be between 
1266, the date of the cession of Man to Scotland 
by Magnus IV. of Norway, and 1343, the date of 
its final acquisition by the English :— 

“Whilst on the subject of the priors of St. Bees, their 
rank as barons of the Isle of Man cannot be justly over- 
looked. As the abbot of the superior house, St. Mary's 
at York, was entitled to a seat among the Parliamentary 
barons of England, so the Prior of St. Bees was Baron 
of the Isle of Man. As such he was obliged te give his 
attendance upon the kings and lords of Man whenso- 
ever they required it, or at least upon every new suc- 
cession in the government. The neglect of this im- 
portant privilege would probably involve the loss of the 
tithes and lands in that island, which the devotion of 
the kings had conferred on the priory of St. Bees. An 
abbot from Ireland, and another from Scotland, were 
also constrained by the same religious liberality to 
appear in Man as barons when called upon.” 

I shall be glad if any correspondent can furnish 
the names of the Scotch and Irish religious houses 
which gave barons to the Isle of Man. I ineline 
to believe that the Scotch house may have been 
Saddell in Kintyre, an offshoot of the Cluniac 
foundation at Paisley, favoured by the Lords of the 
Isles of the race of Somerled, who had himself 
married a daughter of Olaus, King of Man. 

C. H. E. 


Tantinc.—It was the custom in English 
cathedrals to have a punctator (a pricker in), who 
noted appearances and absences at divine service. 
An interesting relic of a tablet for entering and 
marking the names of officiants, celebrants, and 
hebdomadaries remains at Chichester, still in use. 
Thus in St. de Offensa is mentioned “ intitulatus 
ad debitum officii cujuscunque secundum coti- 
dianas tabule inscriptiones.” It is a MS. Ordo 
Predicandi, with the names of the preachers in 
their course written ir double columns. Attached 
to each name is a round hole, and a pin suspended 
by an iron chain on the outer side is inserted into 
these holes successively to note the preacher for 
the following Sunday or holy day. 

Mackenzie E, C. Watcort. 


THe Bisnor or Durnam 1722.—Dr. Doran 
was mistaken (London in the Jacobite Times, vol. i. 
p. 264 In stating that the bishop who appeared 
at & review on horseback in the king’s train dressed 
ina lay habit of purple, with jack-boots and his 
hat cocked, and a black wig tied behind him like 
4 military officer, was N athaniel, Lord Crewe. It 


was William Talbot, his successor, lately trans- 
lated from Salisbury. The mistake is the more 
pardonable as Lord Crewe is often (though wrongly) 
said to have died Sept. 18, 1722, instead of Sept. 18, 
1721, the latter date being the correct one. 

E. H. A. 


Scnoot Booxs.—In a minute book belonging 
to the town of Melton-Mowbray, Leicestershire, 
I find the following entry :— 

“The names of the schoolebookes given by Mr. 
Chamb‘lin and left in the schoole at M* Stokes his death, 
Julye first, 1673:—Martineus; Lexicon Geographic ; 
Erasmus Adiges; Calopin; A Greek Lexicon; Votius 
Etomologicon; Skynlau Pentaglot; Mintius; Budens 
Comitaries ; Poetica’s Dixnarie ; A Quadrupal Dixnarie ; 
Goldmans Dixnarie.” 

Notes on any of the above will be acceptable. 

Tuomas Norru. 


A Fricutrct Story.—* We,” that is to say, 
two young English ladies travelling with their 
father at Nice in 1865, 

“noticed a lady with two attendants, and were exceed- 
ingly startled on hearing her speak, her voice having a 
curious spasmodic effect, like the hark of a dog. We have 
since been told that she is a Russian countess, whose 
story is very sad and strange. A serf on the estate of a 
great noble, she lost her voice in the terror of some 
sudden attack of her master’s dogs. Her life was saved ; 
but all Awnan power of speech was gone. The count, 
in a sudden access of remorse or pity, married her, 
giving her the shelter of his name, and sending her here 
with a handsome provision for her life.” 

This extraordinary story may perhaps be garnered 
in “N. & Q.,” though its interest is mainly physio- 
logical. I extract it from Beaten Tracks ; or, Pen 
and Pencil Sketches in Italy, a pleasant and in- 
cenuous book, whose two fair authors are known 
to at least one friend of mine. But though we 
may fully rely on what they say, it does not follow 
that what they heard from others is equally 
credible. A. J. M. 


Curtovs Names.—In the Guardian for Oct. 17 
it is stated that “Mr. Zaphnath-Paaneah Isaiah 
Obed-Edom Nicodemus Francis Edward Clarke, a 
bloater merchant at Lowestoft, has been poisoned 
by taking a lotion in mistake for a draught.” 
Among the marriage entries in my parish register 
for the last quarter occurs the name of “ Alice 
Juddery, widow, daughter of William Peterkin.” 

The name of the Rev. Field Flowers Goe is to 
be seen in the list of speakers at the Croydon 
Congress. 


A Gotpen Key.—It may be interesting to some 
of your readers to know that an ornamental steel 
key fetched the enormous price of seventy guineas 
at a sale at Messrs. Foster’s in Pall Mall, about 
three weeks ago. It certainly was a beautiful key, 
the handle and shaft being of bright steel, elabo- 
rately ornamented and pierced, and was supposed 
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to be of French manufacture of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

I may add that some of the ornamental keys 
that my firm are sending to the forthcoming Paris 
Exhibition are, I think, equal in design and work- 
manship to this one referred to ; and I hope, if 
they are ever sold for the benefit of my descend- 
ants, they will fetch the same price. 

J. C. Cuusn. 


Queries, 

[We roust request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Sr. Marx’s Day, ty THe Sarum Breviary, 
A Fast.—Can Mr, Batty, or any other of your 
correspondents learned in matters liturgical, ex- 
plain why St. Mark’s Day is marked in the Sarum 
Breviary as a fast? It appears in the Calendar as 
follows (I quote from a Breviary printed at Paris 
in 1555, and I put italics for red letters) :— xvii. 
c. vii. cal. Marci ewange. infe. du. iii. lec. Jeiu, 
Letania maior. Ultimum pase. 25.” And the 
rubric in the “proprium de sanctis” directs that 
if the festival falls in Easter week it is to be de- 
ferred “de ieiunio vero tune nec de proces. q. solet 
fieri co die, nichil fiat nee post nec ante 7%. illo 
anno.” If it fell on a Sunday after the octave of 
Easter, the whole service for St. Mark’s Day was 
to be used with « “memory” of the Sunday, 
“tamen de ieiu. nec de pees, q. solet fieri post mis, 
de sancto marco: nihil fiat eo anno.” But if it 
fell on a week day after the octave of Easter, 
“ fiat icin’ & proces. more solito.” It is obvious 
to suggest that the fast was to be observed on the 
day preceding the festival. But if so, the word 
“Jeiu.” in the Calendar should be placed on 
April 24: the vigil before a festival is always so 
marked in the Calendar. Moreover, St. Mark 
does not appear among the saints who bid us fast 
(i.e. who have vigils), according to the lines which 
appear in the Calendar under the month of June: 

“ Petrus cum paulo: iacobus cum bartholomeo: 

Thomas, andreas, pariter cum simone iudas, 
Ut iciunemus nos admonet, atq. mattheus.” 
A. Compton. 

Chadstone, Northampton. 


Nevitte Qverirs.— Margaret Neville, of 
Hornby, wife of Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, 
speaks in her will of “my nephew the Earl of 
Warwick.” How did this relationship come about? 

In Rot. Pat., 4 Hen. VI. part 1, 1 find mention 
of “ Willielmus Lucy, miles, et Margareta uxor 
ejus,. . . pro nomen Willielmi filii Walteri Lucy, 
et Margareta Nevill, consanguinea nuper Comitis 
Marchie (Mar. 5, 1426).” I find myself confirmed 
by Harl. MS. 807 in the conclusion that this was 


a daughter of John Neville, of Raby, and Eliza. 
beth Holand, of Kent. Was her husband a Lucy 
of Charleote ? 

Was Margaret Neville, wife of Sir William 
Gascoyne, the daughter of (1) Ralph Neville 
second son of first earl, and Mary Ferrers, or (2) of 
John Neville of Wymersley, son of the said Ralph, 
= (3) of Ralph, second earl, and Margaret Cob. 

am? 

What is the true date of death of Ralph, third 
Earl of Westmoreland ? 

What was the Christian name of the second wife 
of Ralph his son, daughter of William Paston? 

Was Anne, wife of Sir William Conyers, the 
daughter of Ralph, third earl, or of Ralph his son? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“A FORLORN HoPe.”—In the Dutch expression 
“ de verloren hoop van een leger,” the forlorn hope 
of an army, are we to understand hoop in the sense 
of “hope,” or in the sense of “a band of men”? 
This expression is given in the Eng.-Dutch part 
of the Tauchnitz Dutch Dictionary ; but under 
hope the phrase given is “de forlorene kinden,” a 
translation of the F. phrase enfans perdus, which 
see in Cotgrave. The sense of “troop” or “band” 
seems the better; but how is it understood in 
Holland, and how was it formerly understood there! 

Watter W. Sxeat. 


Jouxyy Griprs.—An old newspaper of 
1790, has the following notice :— 

“The gentleman who was so severely ridiculed for bad 
horsemanship, under the title of Johnny Gilpin, dieda 
few days ago at Bath, and has left an unmarried dauglier, 
with a fortune of 20,000/.—Nov. 1720.” 

Is this gentleman’s name remembered ? 
J. E. J. 


Tue “Stream Horse.”—Where is a poem thus 
called, of which this, I believe, is the first verse?— 
** But now unheard I saw afar 
His cloud of windy mane, 
Now level, like a blazing star, 
He thunders through the plain.” 
Fievr-pe-Lys. 


Hon. Cnartes Howarpn’s Wives.—He was 
fourth son, and sixth child, of Henry Bowes, fourth 
Earl of Berkshire and eleventh Earl of Suffolk; 
was born October 13, and baptized at Elford, co. 
Stafford, October 27, 1717, and died issueless 
October —, 1773, being buried at St. Edmund's, 
Salisbury ; twice married, first to Susannah — () 
who died August 1, 1764, aged 71 years. Sheis 
said to have been an heiress, and was previously 
married to Thomas Lane, Lieut. R.N., about 171), 
by whom she had a son Thomas, who died 179, 
and was buried in the same tomb as his mother at 
Abbots Langley, in Herts. They were both living 
together—mother and son—in 1753 at “Tskeal 


Wood, a distant part of the parish of Isheal(!), 
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dose to Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire. Mr. 
Howard married secondly, 176— (?), Mary (2), 
widow of Henry Collings, or Collins, who survived 
her husband, giving up her claim when his will 
was proved by his creditors in 1773. The peer- 
ages give no assistance ; and any additional parti- 
culars as to parentage, &c., of these wives are 


requested, with dates. A. S. A. 
ichmond. 


Tue Provosts oF THE CoLLEGIATE CHURCH OF 
Sr, Epuunp, Satispury.—In the list of the 
above I find that Hatcher's History of Sarum, 
p. 701, gives the name of Peter Courtney in 1464, 
and of Thomas Thurlby (sic) in 1534. Can any 
of your correspondents kindly throw any light on 
the question whether this Peter Courtney is 
identical with Peter Courtney who in the same 
year became Archdeacon of Wilts (being already 
‘Archdeacon of Exeter), and was afterwards succes- 
sively Bishop of Exeter and of Winton, dying in 
the year 1492? And, further, is there anything to 
show that this Thomas Thurlby is identical with 
the bishop who was consecrated to Westminster 
in 1540, and died ex-Bishop of Ely in 1570? 
Hatcher, having to mention this bishop in another 
place, adopts the same unusual spelling of the 
name. From what source did Hatcher derive his 
list of the provosts of St. Edmund’s? No reference 
is given. G. H. B. 


Texyyson: “ARnivE AT LAST THE BLESSED 
coaL” (In Memoriam, Poem Ixxxiii. stanza 11). 
—Iam very loath to question Tennyson’s use of 
the English language, but I would ask whether 
“arrive” is correct, in the sense of “attain,” in 
the line— 

“ Arrive at last the blessed goal.” 

I should also be glad to learn the date of Dr. 
Tennyson’sdeath, the Poet Laureate’s father. Would 
it be in 1835? Hallam died in 1833. In Poems 
xxix, and lxxvii. two Christmas anniversaries are 
recorded ; if there was no interval these would be 
in 1833 and 1834. In Poem ciii. another Christ- 
mas is mentioned, away from Somersby, and after 
Dr. Tennyson had died. I find that Somersby is 
mentioned in the Clergy List, and G. A. Robin- 
son succeeded in 1831. A. G. 
«The Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, D.D., died at 
Somersby, Lincoln, March 16, 1831, aged 53.] 


Witp Tcrkers.”—What birds were specified 
4s “game” in several old Irish Acts of Parliament 
under the name of “ wild turkeys” ? AbnBA. 


Lavp's Executioy.—Is it known by whom 
Laud was executed? Was it by the headsman of 
the Tower? and was it by the “ bright execution 
axe,” which was used for his royal master four 
years afterwards, and which the High Court of 
Justice, by warrant to the officers of ordnance, 


ordered to be delivered up for that purpose? Is 
that warrant in existence? If so, where is it to 
be found ? L. E. L 


Between Dover axp Cararts.— What were the 
usual means of transit from the one place to the 
other between 1700 and 1780? Was it by regular 
Government or private packet boats, both English 
and French, or by ordinary sailing boats, &c.? Are 
there any lists of the passengers conveyed across 
both ways? and, if so, where are they to be seen 
now ? C. Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


A Tursrixes Act Marriacre.—I extract the 
following from the Times :— 

“Tt is said that when a certain head of a college in 
Oxford wanted to marry, the authority of Parliament 
was sought and obtained in a clause attached to an Act 
relating to turnpikes.” 

To what does the above refer ? 
Rvsticvs. 


Lixcoty’s Inx.—Is there any published account, 
historical and architectural, of Lincoln’s Inn up to 
the year 1856? If not, will any one tell me 
whether any courts have been pulled down in 
Lincoln’s Inn since 1800? R. M. 

[The late Mr. W. H. Spilsbury, Librarian of Lincoln’s 
Inn Library, published in 1850 Lincoln's Inn, its Ancient 
and Modern Buildings, with an Account of its Library. 
A second edition appeared in 1873.] 


Biomerietp’s “History or Norroik.”— 
Where is to be seen the late Mr. Dawson Turner’s 
copy of Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, a catalogue 
of the prints, drawings, &c., in which appears in 
Woodward’s Norfolk Topographer’s Manual ? 
Add. MS. 23020 professes to be Mr. Turner's 
copy, but does not seem to be the one _ question. 

H. 


Acronats, AND Snow 
In GeENERAL.—Where can I obtain some informa- 
tion as to the mode of life of saltimbanques, 
acrobats, and show people in general? I wish 
particularly to ascertain the manner in which 
children are trained and prepared for these per- 
formances. But generally I should be glad to be 
enlightened as to the available literature, either 
French or English, of the subject. C. R. F. 


Navat Mepicat Orricers.—Is there any book 
giving a biographical account of physicians and 
surgeons who have served in the royal navy, on 
the same principle as W. R. O'Byne’s Naval Dic- 
tionary of officers ranking from admiral to third 
lieutenant? If so, where can one be obtained ? 

DvuNeELM. 


Gop’s Cuuren axp Devit’s Caaret.—Alder- 
man Robert Heyricke, in a letter giving an account 
of a dispute arising from the preaching of a sermon 
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in Leicester on May 20, 1616, remarks : “ But the 
old saying is, ‘ Where God builds his church the 
devil will build his chapel.’” Who first used this 
still well known saying ? Tuomas Norn. 


Tne Ancient Barony or Courtenay or Oak- 
HAMPTON.—Some eleven or twelve years since I 
asked your readers who were the heirs of the 
ancient barony of Courtenay of Oakhampton, 
created by writ of summons 1299, but no answer 
would appear to have been given. I am inclined 
to repeat the question, as I cannot suppose so im- 
portant a fact to be unknown to, at all events, the 
more studious correspondents of “ N, & Q.” 

J. W. Sranperwick. 


Mr. Micuaret Bruce was sent to London, a 
prisoner, in the autumn of 1668 by order of the 
Scottish Privy Council at the desire of Charles II. 
On arrival he was confined at the Gate House, 
Westminster. He was sentenced while there to 
be transported to Tangier, but procured a conni- 
vance, and was allowed to choose his place of 
banishment, when he named the “ wild woods of 
Killinchy,” his former parish. Can any of your 
readers tell me in what public records I am likely 
to find an account of his trial in England, and 
other orders referring to his banishment to Ire- 
land? I have got all the account of the pro- 
ceedings against him in Scotland from the Privy 
Council records there. W. B. A. 


Francis Foster Barnam, tHe Axist.—Can 
any reader supply a complete list of the writings of 
the “ Alist ” Francis Barham ? 

Witiiam E. A, Axon. 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell. 


Wituiam Jackson, or Exeter.—The late Sir 
John Herschel, in a letter to the writer of this 
query, says: “Jackson, I believe, wrote other 
literary works beside the Four Ages and his 
Thirty Letters, but I cannot recollect them.” His 
musical compositions are well known; perhaps 
some of your readers may be able to give the 


information I seek. W. H. C. 


Joun Evetyy.—I have an old verse translation 
of Lucretius, in which are numerous verses ad- 
dressed to the translator by John Evelyn, Nahum 
Tate, A. Behn, and others. Did Evelyn ever 
write any other verses? and, if so, where are they 
to be met with? LeonarpD 


“ AquipasuLus,.”—What is the meaning of this 
word? It occurs in the foundation charter of 
Cobham College, Kent, temp. Edw. III. 

W. H. Harr. 


Gravesend. 


UnencLosep Commoys.—Does there exist any 
printed or other list of commons in England still 


remaining unenclosed, showing the quantities of 
each common ? A. J. 

Clifton. 

Byron’s “Prisoner oF CHILton.”~In 
description of the dungeon at Chillon, Byron 
makes it to be 

“ Below the surface of the lake.” 
Is this correct? I remember Albert Smith saying 
that, when you were inside the prison, you could 
touch the bars of the window, but that you could 
not reach them when you were in a boat on the 
lake. Curnupert Bene. 


* Lorp Ettis.”— Who was “ Lord Ellis,” Abbot 
of Monte Cassino and Bishop of Segni in 1708) 
See Hare’s Days near Rome, vol. i. p. 246. 


Avutnors oF Books Wanrep.— 

Poems for Youth. By a Family Circle. London, 
1820, pp. iv-106. T. W.¢. 
The World: a Poem. Insix books. Lond., 1835. 

The Art of Verse: a Poem, with Illustrative Note. 
For Young Bards. By a Practitioner. Lond., 1850. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

1. “ Excessive Lucan.” 

2. “ Ultima ratio regum.” 

3. Some beautiful lines, called Drifting, or the like, 
describing the musings of a voyager in some tranquil 
Italian water, After speaking of an outward-bound ship: 

“Our happier one 
Her course hath run 
From lands of snow to lands of sun.” 
4. “Sic eat, o superi, quando fidesque pudorque 
Deficiunt, moresque malos sperare relictum est.” 
5. “On one sole art bestow thine whole affection, 
And with the craft of others seldom mell ; 
Be it thine aim but to attain perfection: 
It is no little matter to excel.” 
(From memory, and possibly inaccurately given.) 
Davip 

In what part of Sir Philip Sidney's works does the 

verse occur beginning,— 

*« My true love hath my heart.” 
I cannot find it in the edition, in three vols., of 1724-5. 
These words have been set to music both by Gounod and 
Blumenthal. A, 8. 


Replies. 


“IT IS EASIER FOR A CAMEL,” &e. 
(5 ix. 106.) 

I am not unaware that this, among many other 
theories, has been advanced as an attempted eluci- 
dation of the much disputed passage brought before 
our notice by Sir Cuartes A. Murray, but it 
unfortunately, like all the rest, falls short in one 
most important desideratum, the support of any 
authority which recommends itself to the accept- 
ance of those most competent to form a true and 
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impartial estimate of its worth. Pole, in his 
Synopsis Criticorum, seems to me to have gathered 
up, from all sources open to him, all that has been, 
and in my opinion can be, said upon it,-or, at 
least, all that is worthy of consideration, and so, 
with the editor’s permission, as the work is a 
bulky one, and, I presume, not within the reach 
of all to whom these presents may come, I will 
give, in extenso, the passage from the original 
(written in Latin, and, as such, of course for 
scholars), and for the general reader append a 
translation. He says :— 


“Kapndoc et camelum animal, et funem nauticum, 
sive rudentem, significat apud Judzos 
Huc facit qudd et vox Arabica 523, et Syrica 5y22, 
utrumque significant. {Hine variant.] 1. De rudente 
loquitur: Id suadent, 1. A nalogia major inter ruden- 
tem et filum quod solet per foramen acis induci. 
2, Quid ita Syri et Arabes hic intelligunt. 3. Quod 
vox kdpnAog ita sumitur in Suida, et in Scholiaste 
Aristopbanis ; (at hi scribunt et in Phavorino; 
qui tamen hanc significationem hoc unico testimonio 
probat. Sed nec xaytAoy ita sumi ulli Scriptoris 
idonei auctoritate confirmatum reperio. Nec eum 
Julius Pollux inter instrumenta nautica memorat. 
Habent et Talmudici simile proverbium. De camelo 
animali loquitur. Proverbium est de re que aut 
nullo modo, aut difficulter admodum fieri potest ; usi- 
tatum apud Talmudistas, de elephanto, kc. Sub 
initio Gemare, ‘ Dicunt homines, Non est elephas 
qui iret per foramen achs.” Ibidem, cum aliquis 
incredibilia narrat, respondent, ‘ Forte ex Pombodita 
tu es, ubi traducunt elephantem per foramen aciis." 
Christus autem elephanti loco substituit camelum, tan- 
quam animantis genus in Syria vulgd notius; ut 
alibi oculum posuit pro dentibus, Matt. vii. 5, ‘ Ejice 
ex oculo tuo,’ &c., pro quo in Ebrorum paremia est, 
ex dentibus tuis. Absurdum videtur hoc de camelo 
sumptum proverbiam. Sed qud absurdius hoc est et 
impossibilius ed verior est Christi sententia. In 
talibus adagiis nihil necesse est exactam inter partes 
collatas comparationem institui, chm soleant ornari 
brepBodaic. Tale est illud Jer. xiii. 23, simile et 
illud Latini veteris, ‘Citits locusta pepererit Lucam 
bovem.’ Foramen acis intellige quod acus vel habet, 
vel facit. Quod hic est a rovmaw, terebro, 
id Mare. x. 25, et Luc. xviii. 25, est Tovpadta, a Tpvw, 
perforo; unde % rpipn, foramen.* Non ineleganter 
autem dives turgens ac tumens opibus, quie ipsi sepe 
Magis oneri sunt quam usui, ut quas bajulat aliis 
potius quam sibi, camelo comparatur, et angusta porta 
ad intratur ad vitam, de qua supra’ vii. 14, foramini 
acts, 


* This idea is evidently borrowed from St. Jerome, 
who, in his curious comment on the passage, says: “ Si 
legamus Esaiam (Ix. 3) quomodo cameli Madian et Epha 
Yeniant Hierusalem cum donis atque maneribus : et qui 
prius curvi erant et vitiorum pravitate distorti, ingre- 

antur portas Hierusalem ; videbimus quomodo et isti 
cameli quibus divites comparantur, cum deposuerant 
gravem sarcinam peccatorum, et totius corporis pravi- 


Viam qu ducit ad vitam,’ 


tatem, intrare possist per augustam portum et arctam | 


By xdpydAos the Hellenistic Jews understand 
both the camel and the rope called by mariners a 
cable; and the reason which makes for this is, 
that the Arabians and Syrians alike use the word 
with this twofold meaning. On this view, how- 
ever, opinions vary. They who take it for a cable 
do so because, as they say, there is greater analogy 
between this and a thread which passes through a 
needle’s eye ; 2. Because it is used in this sense 
by the Arabians and Syrians ; and 3. Because it 
is so taken by Suidas, the Scholiast upon Aris- 
tophanes (although these write it xdasAos), and 
by Phavorinus, who bases his opinion upon this 
single authority only. For my own part, I find 
it supported by the authority of not one writer of 
any note, and Julius Pollux makes no mention of 
it in his treatise on nautical implements. The Tal- 
mudists have a proverb very similar. There can 
be no doubt that camel is the proper word, and 
the allusion is to something which cannot possibly 
be done, or, at least, without the greatest difficulty. 
The Talmudists give the elephant, &c.; and in 
the commencement of the Gemara we find the 
saying, “ There is no elephant that can go through 
the eye of a needle”; and so when they hear 
people relating things very incredible, they re- 
mark, “ Perhaps, my friend, you are a native of 
Pombodita, where they drive an elephant through 
the eye of a needle.” Our Lord, however, sub- 
stitutes camel for elephant, most likely because the 
animal was better known in Syria; just as in 
Matt. vii. 5, he puts eye for teeth, “ ejice ex oculo 
tuo,” from your eye, whereas in the Hebrew pro- 
verb it is “ex dentibus tuis,’ from your teeth. 
There is a seeming absurdity in the proverb, as 
taken from a camel; but in proportion to this, 
and the utter impossibility which it involves, so 
much greater is the truth of Christ’s saying ;+ and 
in adages of this kind it is by no means necessary 
that between the several members of them the 
comparison should be strictly accurate, as they 
usually have in them much of hyperbolical em- 
bellishment. Of such are Jer. xiii. 23, and that 
old Latin saying, “ Sooner shall a locust give birth 
to a Lucanian ox” (elephant). 

Now bear in mind that the eye of a needle is 
either the hole in the needle itself or the hole 
which the needle makes. The word in Matthew 
is tpvrypa, from tpvTde, to bore, pierce through; 
in Mark x. 25 and Luke xviii. 25 it is tpvpaAca, 
from tpiw, to perforate, whence hole, 
an eye. 

Now a man loaded and swollen out, as it were, 
with riches, often more of a burden than of use to 


+ Our Lord, of course, did not mean to say that no 
rich man should “enter into the kingdom of God,” but 
such only should not, as he himself explains it in the 
Gospel of St. Mark, “that rust in riches.” Zacchzeus 
was “very rich,” yet Christ said to him, “ This day is 
| salvation come to this house,” 
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him, and which he carries for others rather than 
for himself, may not inaptly be compared to a 
(loaded) camel, and, in like manner, the narrow 
gate which leads to (eternal) life be likened to the 
eye of a needle, see Matt. vii. 3 

Now this, to my mind, is exhaustive of the sub- 
ject, and conclusive in showing that camel and no- 
thing but camel is the proper rendering of the word. 
It is true that Origen and Theophylact lean to cable, 
and in this view are followed by some commenta- 
tors of a later date. Whitby is very positive, and 
dismisses it as a question beyond dispute. Ham- 
mond, on the contrary—a much safer guide and 
far more learned—adheres to camel, and supports 
his opinion by arguments and authorities almost 
identical with those of Pole. By none, ancient or 
modern, as far as I can find, is there a word said 
about any “small door or wicket” appropriated to 
the use of foot passengers only. And I cannot 
help thinking that this, like cable, has only been 
resorted to as a convenient escape from an appa- 
rent difficulty. It is another instance of cutting 
the Gordian knot. 

No doubt, as Pole suggests, the “ phrase” is 
hyperbolical, but I think it is too much to say 
that it is “wanting in that propriety which 
usually characterizes the metaphors employed by 
Jesus Christ in his parables.” Apart from this, 
we must bear in mind that our Lord in his 
discourses was scrupulously careful, not only to 
avoid saying anything that would offend the 
prejudices of the people, but took especial pains 
to adapt them, as far as he could, to their 
prevailing customs, modes of thought, and manner 
of speaking. Hence, when he found a proverb 
current among them which exactly expressed the 
important truth which he wished to inculcate, he 
adopted it at once, not troubling himself to con- 
sider whether in its character it was altogether 
congruous and consistent, but only whether it was 
calculated to convey the amount of conviction 
which he desired to produce. Had it been ori- 
ginal, instead of being adopted, very likely it 
would have been different—less hyperbolical, and 
more in accordance with probability. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 

Among the notes to Matt. xix. 24, in Kitto’s 
Pictorial Bible, mention is made of the Indian 
proverb, “An elephant going through a little 
door,” or “ through the eye of a needle,” where the 
little door is the equivalent of the needle’s eye. I 
may mention another familiar work, D’Oyly and 
Mant’s Bible, published in 1817, where one of the 
notes on the above passage is a quotation from 
Thomas Harmer’s Observations on Various Passages 
of Scripture (he died in 1788) :— 

“In the East the doors are frequently made extremely 
low, sometimes not more than three or four feet high, to 
prevent the plundering Arabs from riding into the inner 


court; still, they train their camels to make their Wa 
though with difficulty, through these doorways, It w 
probably, in allusion to this practice that this proverbial 
expression was formed.” 

These references are sufficient to prove that “ the 
metaphorical name for a wicket” had received the 
notice of Scripture commentators “more than 
thirty years ago.” For a very modern example 
I would refer your correspondent to the Sunday 
Magazine, Dec., 1877 (in which is the continuation 
of Hesba Stretton’s serial story, “Through a 
Needle’s Eye”), where, in the article “ Sunday 
Evenings with the Children,” Mr. John Macgregor 
(“Rob Roy”) gives a rude sketch of “The Town- 
gate of Siout,” with the following explanation — 

You sce there is one wide opening, but this gate is 

closed at sunset, and, after that, you can get in only by 
the small gate, which is very narrow, and lower than 
the other. Many camels go into the town every day 
with their loads in large broad packages har ging wide 
on each side of the camel’s hump. When the high, 
broad gate is closed, the camel cannot get in through 
the narrow gate unless he stoops down on his knees and 
has his load taken from his sides. You will see a curious 
verse about this in the 19th of Matthew. I think we 
may learn from this verse that if a boy or gir! is to enter 
the kingdom of Heaven, that is, to become a disciple of 
Jesus on earth, and an heir of glory with him in Heaven, 
it is necessary to go in very humbly, and to leave our 
load of sin and cares, and worldly thoughts, and earthly 
things outside the ‘ needle gate,’ because ‘ He hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows.’ Look for this in 
Isaiah iii.” 
Mr. Macgregor, apparently, leaves the children 
under the impression that the camel has not to 
resume his burden when he has got through the 
* needle gate.” Curnupert Bene. 


The supposed fact that the foot passengers’ gate 
into an Eastern city is known as the “needle’s 
eye” has been very generally noticed by com- 
mentators, but modern investigation seems rather 
inclined to discredit it. Canon Farrar says that 
the explanation “seems to need confirmation” 
(Life of Christ, c. xlvi.), and refers his readers to 
an article of his own on the subject in the Er- 
positor, vol. ii. The comparison of any difficulty 
with that of a camel or an elephant passing through 
the eye of a needle appears to have been a familiar 
simile to Oriental hearers. Burder (Oriental Lite 
rature, vol. ii. p. 392) quotes, from Lightfoot, the 
Jewish saying, “It may be that thou art of Pum- 
beditha, where they can bring an elephant through 
the eye of a needle”; and in Oriental Customs 
(vol. ii. p. 214) gives the proverbs, “A camel 
in Media dances in a rabe—a measure which held 
about three pints. No man sees a palm-tree of 
gold nor an elephant passing through the eye of a 
needle.” In the Koran, also quoted by the same 
industrious gatherer, we read in chap. Vil. (Sale's 
translation), “Verily they who shal! charge ow 
signs with falsehood, and shall proudly reject 
them, the gates of heaven shall not be opened 
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unto them, neither shall they enter into paradise 
until a camel pass through the eye of a needle.” 

Even if we take the saying in its most literal 
sense, as a Western mind would naturally conceive 
of it, there is scarcely more hyperbole in it than 
in that other proverbial utterance of our Lord, 
recorded in St. Matt. xxiii. 24, “ Ye blind guides, 
which strain at (or out) a gnat and swallow a 
camel.” y 

In the Rev. J. G. Wood’s Bible Animals (p. 243 
there is a spirited little woodcut of a “Camel 
going through a ‘needle’s eye.’” The author says: 

“We will now turn to the metaphor of the camel and 
the needle’s eye. Of course it can be taken merely as a 
very bold metaphor, but it may also be understood in a 
simpler sense, the sense in which it was probably under- 
stood by those who heard it. In Oriental cities there 
are in the large gates small and very low apertures 
called metaphorically ‘ needles’ eyes,’ just as we talk of 
certain windows as ‘bulls’ eyes.’ These entrances are 
too narrow for a camel to pass through them in the 
ordinary manner or even if loaded. When a laden camel 
has to pass through one of these entrances it kneels 
down, its load is removed, and then it shuffles through 
on its knees. ‘ Yesterday,’ writes Lady Duff Gordon 
from Cairo, ‘I sawacamel go through the eye of a 
needle, ic. the low arched door of an enclosure. He 
must kneel and bow his head to creep through; and 
thus the rich man must humble himself.’” 

Sr. Switnry. 


There is this notice of a gate at Jerusalem 
which answers to the description :— 

“It isexplained otherwise: that at Jerusalem there 
was a certain gate, called the needle’s eye, through 
which a camel could not pass but upon its bended knees, 
and after its burden had been taken off; and so the 
tich should not be able t» pass along the narrow way 
that leads to life till he had put off the burden of sin 
and of riches, that is, by ceasing to love them.”—Glossa 
ap. 8. Anselm., in Catena Aurea, on St. Matt. xix. 24, 
vol. i. p. 670, Oxf. tr., 1841. 

But Maldonatus observes as to this :— 

“ Alii pejus in urbe Jerosolymitana portam quandam 
fuisse fingunt, que foramen acus appellaretur, adeo 
humilem, ut cameli per eam, nisi exonerati, ingredi non 
possent.”"—Comm. in iv. Evang., ad loc. 

Lightfoot has shown, ad loc., that such a proverb 
occurs in the Talmud, with the substitution of the 
elephant for the camel. But there is a remark of 
Rud. Stier upon this which should be kept in 
mind, that interpretation may not degenerate into 
literalism :-— 

“Proverbially figurative discourse haz always this 
character, that the outward letter is not to be pressed in 


the particulars, as it is in a doctrinal proposition, but | 


that a background of spiritual meaning all the more deep 
opens itself up for application.”— The Words of the Lord 
Jesus, Edinb. tr., vol. iii. p. 54, 1851. 
Maldonatus also, u.s., has some remarks to the 
same effect, as to its being taken as a proverb. 
Ep. MArsHALL. 


5. think, from the following extract from the 
ters and Memoir of Bishop Shirley, p. 415, 


Svo. London, 1849, that the passage referred to is 
from Lord Nugent’s Travels :— 

« By the way, I met the other day with an interesting 
illustration of what follows (Matt. xix. 24) about the 
camel and the needle’s eye. Lord Nugent, when at 
Hebron, was directed ‘to go out by the necdle’s eye,’ 
that is, by the small side gate of the city. And, in many 
parts of England, the old game of ‘ thread the needle’ is 
played to the following words :— 

* How many miles to Hebron? 
Threescore and ten. 
Shall I be there by midnight ! 
Yes, and back again. 
Then thread the needle,’ ke. 
Now this explains, and modifies, one of the strongest and 
most startling passages of Scripture on the subject of 
riches, for the camel can go through the needle's eye 
but with difficulty, and hardly with a full load, nor 
without stooping.” 
Ey. Po. 


See Plumptre (Rev. E. H.), Bible Edueator, 
i. 365. K.P. D. 


Tuer Oxrorp AND CAMBRIDGE Boat-RACE, 1829 
(5t S, ix, 246.)—I am sorry not to be able to answer 
ScuLter’s query with anything like certainty. 
My impression is that the boat was built at 
Oxford, as in those days almost all our boats 
were ; but if not, then I should have no doubt that 
Searle, of London, was the builder. Our stroke 
(Rev. T.) Staniforth, of Storrs Hall, Windermere, 
is (I believe) still alive and flourishing. I should 
think he could give ScuL.Ler a decisive answer. 

C. Wornswortn, Bp. of St. Andrews. 

Bishopshall, St. Andrews. 

[See p. 280.] 


Tue or Scnpay Scnoots (5 8. 


viii. 367; ix. 110, 156.)—Fourteen years ago, after 
considerable research and local inquiry, I was 
enabled to state definitively the date and locality 
of the first, or parent, Sunday School. In the 
Gloucestershire Chronicle of Dec. 17, 1864, I 
wrote :— 

“The first Sunday School in this city [Gloucester] 
was opened in the year 1780 by Stock and Raikes j»intly, 
at the house of a Mr. King in St. Catherine's parish. 
Mr. King was steward to Mr. Pitt, sometime M.P. for 
this city, and the house I allude to still stands, and is, I 
believe, next or near to the ‘Queen’s Head’ public- 
house. The second school was established by Mr. Raikes 
(who had deserted the first) in the parish of St. Mary de 
Crypt, at the house now occupied by Mrs. Lappington 
[in the Southgate Street]; and the third was opened at 
the back premises of No. 103, Northgate Street by Mr. 
Stock singly.” 

In the same paper I advocated the erection of a 
memorial window to Stock and Raikes as “ joint 
founders of Sunday Schools”; and I am glad to 
learn from the Gloucester Mercury that my sugges- 
tion has not been forgotten, and that funds are 
being raised for the insertion of a “Stock and 


| Raikes Memorial Window” in the church of St. 
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John the Baptist—the Rev. Thomas Stock having 
been for many years rector of that parish. See 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, August, 1868, 
art. ‘‘ Who was the Founder of Sunday Schools ?” 
Robert Raikes, Philanthropist and Journalist: a 
History of the Origin of Sunday Schools, by Alfred 
Gregory (Hodder & Stoughton, 1877); and an 
article on the “Origin and Growth of Sunday 
Schools in England,” London Quarterly Review, 
No. xcix., April, 1878. 
S. R. Townsuenp Maren. 


About thirty or forty years ago the following 
account of some Sunday schools established many 
years before Mr. Raikes, of Gloucester, established 
his, appeared in the papers. I shall be glad to 
know whether the facts there recorded have re- 
ceived due attention at the hands of the recent 
biographer of Mr. Raikes, whose work I have so 
far not had the pleasure of reading :— 

** Whatever be the issue of the question, so far as Mr. 
Stock and Mr. Raikes are concerned, there is a town 
which can show that a Sunday school was established in 
it full fourteen years prior to the formation of the school 
or schools at Gloucester. In the year 1769 a Sunday 
school was commenced by Miss Ball, at High Wycombe. 
She was a lady of great piety, and of rather uncommon 
earnestness in doing good. Her custom was to assemble 
as many as thirty or forty children on Sunday morning, 
to hear them read the Scriptures and repeat the cate- 
chism and the collect, preparatory to going to church. 
A place is still pointed out in the remarkably fine church 
of High Wycombe as having been occupied by the Sun- 
day scholars of Miss Ball. An old servant, who when 
young was my nurse, was one of those scholars, and still 
lives, in conjunction with sundry individuals, to bear 
testimony to the facts which I have stated. In a Memoir 
of Miss Hannah Ball, recently ‘revised by John Parker, 
Gent., and published by Mason, 14, City Road,’ it is 
further stated that ‘ Miss Ball continued this school for 
many years, and also met the children every Monday to 
instruct them in the principles of Christianity.’—Rev. 
W. H. Havergal, Rector of Astley, in Midland Counties 
Herald.” 

E. 


Cnrocara (5™ §. ix. 49, 138, 234.)—I am 
afraid that a single day’s experience hardly entitles 
me to give that fuller description of Chioggia 
which Mr. Bovcuter is good enough to ask for. 
I went there chiefly to look on the scene of that 
great year of warfare, when “ Doria’s menace” was 
not fulfilled, and the horses of St. Mark remained 
unbridled. I found a quiet, old-world fishing town, 
built, like Venice, on islands—a half dozen of 
islands or peninsulas, that lie or seem to lie side 
by side, like the fingers of a hand, stretching out- 
ward from the Paduan shore, towards the southern 
end of the murazzi, between which and Chioggia 
flows the channel into the open sea. But Chioggia 
does not face the Adriatic : outside its group of 
islets lies a land-locked basin, and beyond that 
another murazzo,—or rather a great natural dune, 
that overlooks the main. On the top of this dune 


I mournfully observe : for the place, remote as it 
seems, has visitors in summer ; and it looks for al] 
the worldas Blankenberghe in Flanders used to look 
when first I knew it, more than twenty years 

But Chioggia itself is altogether old fashioned and 
piscatory. Fishing boats lie along its little quays 
and in the channels of the basin ; fishermen stand 
chatting at the corners ; fishergirls (as I have already 
said) unfold their populous tresses at the door, 
And there is plenty of room for every one. The 
High Street of the town runs from end to end of 
the chief island, and looks almost as wide as Regent 
Street. At its seaward end stands (of course) the 
Lion of St. Mark, on his pillar : the landward end 
is joined to the shore by an ancient bridge, beyond 
which rises the town gateway, spanning the level 
road to Padua. And from the pillar to the bridge 
this broad, quiet street winds to and fro, between 
houses never, so far as I remember, very old or 
very picturesque, but, on the other hand, never 
modern, and therefore never mean. Some of them 
are arcaded, like those of Bologna. And under 
one of these arcades I found—oh joy !—a café 
which actually owned a teapot, and could and did 
produce therefrom a decent cup of tea. The side 
streets, where the fisherfolk live, run down to the 
little quays—tall cool wynds, where the houses are 
adorned, sometimes with creeping vines, sometimes 
with out-of-window clothing. The two churches 
of the town stand in the High Street. They are 
(I speak as a man) not remarkable for antiquity or 
beauty ; but they have the broad naves, the wide 
and lofty arches, to which one is accustomed at 
Venice ; and they have mural monuments, with 
coats of arms and long Latin inscriptions, to 
worthies of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The larger church is the cathedral: for 
Chioggia is a bishopric ; the smaller, dedicated to 
S. Andrea, is older than the cathedral, but was re 
stored, I see, in 1734. And thus we come to the 
christenings, and the babies in their glass cases. 
The case is simply a box of glass with a gabled 
roof, also of glass ; the whole edged with metal a 
the angles, and looking like a transparent Noab’s 
Ark. Inside lies the baby, on its back, on a pallet 
of white silk or satin; and Monna Catarina, who 
has brought the thing to church under her arm, 
sets it down somewhere near the font, lowers the 
glass front, which is hinged at bottom, and takes 
out the infant; who, fortunately, never screams, 
because he is tightly swaddled, head and all, and 
his hapless visage is powdered with that soft 
white dust which in England is not unknown 
to children. These awe-inspiring circumstances 


apparently compel him to silence ; and, whatever 
may be thought of them, I can strongly recommend 
the glass-case method to any afflicted parent who 
suffers from the cries of a teething child. 

It is not easy to reconcile the topography of 


stands a row of houses ; unromantic lodging-houses, 


Chioggia, as I saw it, with the accounts of 
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war, nor with such maps as I have access to. The 
houses on the outer dune which I have spoken of 
are part of the rival village or town of Sotto 
Marina ; and I believe, but am not sure, that the 
dune itself is a part of the Isle of Brondolo, which 
did such good service to Venice by hemming the 
Genoese in, while Contarini watched the channel 
at one end and Pisani at the other. As to the 
name of the town: in the Carta Amministrativa 
del Regno d’ Italia, of 1813, it is given as Chioggia ; 
in Col. Procter’s History of Italy (a book not so 
well known, I think, as it deserves to be) and in 
the Sketches from Venetian History, which is 
based on Daru, it appears as Chiozza; in the 
eighth edition, 1854, of the Encyc. Britannica it 
is Chioggia only ; in the ninth edition, 1876, it is 
Chioggia or Chiozza. I, however, was told to call 
it Chioza ; I did so, and was understanded of the 

ople, who themselves called it Chioza in my 
oiee—-beth the natives and the educated 
Italians on board our steamer. This is all I feel 
competent to say on the subject, except that, how- 
soever spelt, the word represents the Latin Claudia, 
Fossa Claudia being the ancient name of the 
town. But is Mr. Boucuier right in saying that 
all Italian names are pronounced as they are 
written? To go no further from Chioggia than 
Venice, you have, ¢.g., the Giudecca, written so, 
but pronounced Zueces. 

One word more, I pray you, as to the voyage 
home. Heart of man could scarce conceive a more 
enchanting sight than that September sunset. It 
burnished the smooth lagoon, and filled the soft 
sea air with mellow golden light; it shone in 
lucid clouds of ruby and amber high above the 
purple mountains of Verona and the grey Eu- 
ganean Hills, where the soul of Shelley seems to 
linger yet. And we on board, being all, except 
myself, Italians, enjoyed it tranquilly, in silence— 
spellbound, it seemed, even the humblest of us, 
by this ineffable beauty of the “spectacles gratis 
que Dieu donne.” So we glided on to Venice in 
the moonlight. And a few nights afterwards, 
being out on the lagoon in a gondola, under all 
the glory of a cloudless full moon, my gondolier 
suddenly exclaimed, as if to himself, “ O bellissima 
sera!” and broke into some snatch of song about 
the loveliness of the time. In such a night the 
British boatman would have been thinking surlily 
of his supper and his fare ; in such a night the 
Yankee boatman would (being paid to do so) have 
called my attention to the advertisement of old 

t. Jacob Townsend’s sarsaparilla, inscribed, in 
letters three feet long, upon the most beautiful 
rock or tree whereon the moon was shining. And 
thus, since empire means insolence and dulness, 
thus it is that 

“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 


4... 


manners and customs of Chioggia. Of these I am 
not competent to speak, further than I have 
spoken, except to say that the Sunday aspect of 
the place was eminently quiet and respectable, and 
slightly dull, in spite of sea and sunshine. In the 
forenoon people went to High Mass ; in the after- 
noon the better dressed folk strolled calmly in the 
High Street, or sat in due decorum outside the 
few inns and cafés, Certain boys, daring swimmers, 
leaped from the mooring posts into the harbour, 
and swam about our ships in hopes of coin; and 
this was the only excitement I saw. 

It will be remembered that the salt works be- 
tween Chioggia and the Po were of great import- 
ance in the middle ages. I have said nothing of 
their present state, for Dr. Johnson’s reason: 
“Tynorance, madam, pure ignorance.” 


Tovcnine ror THE Kine’s Evit: Forms or 
Prayer (5" §. ix. 49, 236, 251.)—I possess a copy 
of the Prayer Book printed, by permission of John 
Baskett, by Start in 1717. It is duodecimo and, 
I believe, very rare. Every leaf is printed from a 
copper-plate and illustrated in a most beautiful 
manner. It is a book I value greatly. I have 
examined it carefully. It does not contain the 
Office for touching for the king’s evil, nor is there 
any mention of the queen in the prayers for the 
royal family. Can any one give me the reason 
for the omission of her name throughout the book ? 
I shall have pleasure in showing this volume to 
Dr. Sparrow Srupson at any time. 

FERREY. 


TuerF Cake §. viii. 508.)—(Cf. derbes 
Pumpernickel in Borne.) The origin of the word 
therf is Teutonic. In Old High German it is dér), 
dérp, dérap, and in Middle High German dérp; 
Anglo-Saxon has theorf, tharf, therf, and Frisian 
therve, derve. Connecting these adjectives with 
the Gotic verb ga-tharban, Anglo-Saxon thearfan, 
“to be in want of,’ we may perhaps interpret 
therf to mean “ (bread) which is in want of 
leaven.” In Old Slavonic the word trjeba not only 
denoted unleavened bread or cake, but also the 
sacrificial offering of such cake, and even the 
temple itself where the offering was made. 

The modern German adjective derb means 
“ pressed firmly together,” as opposed to “ loose,” 
hence thickset, strong, coarse, both in the proper 
and in the figurative sense. The Bavarian dialect 
has the verb derben (cf. German “ verderben”), 
which is applied to plants, and means “ to wither.” 
It is therefore possible to interpret therf to mean 
originally “ thick, massive, in consequence of being 
dried,” so to speak “ crystallized.” This interpre- 
tation seems to be borne out by the Greek tpadecr, 
“to cause (milk) to coagulate, curdle”; tpods, 
tpodoes, “massive”; tpadepy, “ mainland” ; 
tappecs, “thick”; tapdos, “thicket.” The 


P.S.—I see that Mr. Boucnier asks about the 


modern German bieder, “rough and ready, straight- 
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forward, honest,” used to be spelt biderbe, and is | 
evidently to be traced to the same origin as derb, 
G. A. Scurumpr. 

Tettenhall College. 


This word, which we find in Piers Plowman, 
A. vii. 269, is totally English or Anglo-Saxon, and 
not Danish. It is, however, strange that Lang- 
land has avoided it in his later versions, B. vi. 284 
and C. ix. 306, nor have I found it in another 
work of that time in my possession. I should 
think that in some dialect or other it is still 
living, and it would be an interesting work for 
the Dialect Society to search for it. The A.-S. 
forms are peorf, perf, porof, pdrf, pearf. The trans- 
lation given by A. D. is quite correct. In the 
Latin version it is given by “sine fermento, 
azymus.” In the Old Testament we read :—“ And 
healda’ peorfe mellas” (Exod. xii. 17); “ peorfne 
hlaf pu scealt Gtan seofan dagas” (Exod. xxxiv. 
18). In the following places it is used substan- 
tively :—“ And éta’ peorf seofon dagas” (Exod. 
xii. 15) ; “Ge sceolan étan on aefon peorf o8 pone 
dig” (Exod. xii. 18). O.H.G. forms are dérap, 
derb, dirp; O. Fris. therve, derve. The Gothic 
form is lost, but it would not be difficult to con- 
struct it analogous to the cognate languages. 

I. Rosentuat. 

17, Burgstrasse, Hannover. 


Halliwell gives it as Anglo-Saxon. The word 
is common enough in our early writers, occurring 
frequently in Wycliffe—eg. St. Mark xiv. 12, 
where, however, neither the A.-S. version nor the 
Gothic assists one, the one reading “azimorum,” 
the other “ azwme.” W. F. R. 


Dr. Stratmann (Dict. of Early Eng.) gives as 
the derivation of therf A.-S. peorf, O. Icel. piarf, 
O. High Ger. derber. See Mr. Skeat’s note to his 
edition of Piers Plowman (E. E. Text Soc.), 
Passus ix. 306. Srpney J. Herrrace, 

Lavender Hill, S.W. 


«pitio (5S. ix. 207.,\—A good and 
perfect copy of this work remains in the Cathedral 
Library, Peterborough, of the date 1527. This is | 
seven years earlier than the date given by J. H. L. 
The contents are in English, but the title is Latin: 

“Joannis Coleti Theologi, Olim decani diui Pauli, 
wditio una cum quibusdam G. Lilij Grammatices 
Rudimentis.” 

W. D. Sweerine. 

Peterborough. 


Licence To Fiesn 1x Lent (5" ix. 226.) 
—I have just come upon the following extract 
from Grantham parish register in Street’s Notes on 
Grantham : — 

‘* Memorandum. That Ann, wife of Ralph Nidd, had 
a licence granted and given her the 9th day of March, 
1618, to eat flesh according to the statute made in the 
fifth year of the reign of Elizabeth, late queen, of famous 


memory, by Thomas Wicliffe of Grantham, Gent. and 
Alderman of the said town, and Thomas Deane, Clerk: 
which Ann Nidd, continuing and abiding in the said 
sickness and weak estate, desireth her licence to be re. 
newed and registered according to law, which is here 
done, this present Tuesday, March lth, 1618. [tq 
Testor. Thomas Deane, Vic. Austr., Richard Coney 
William Wright, Churchwardens.” 
It will be observed that Ann Nidd’s former licence 
was valid for eight days, like that first granted to 
Mary Bishop, alias Martin, at Witney. 
St. Switnry, 


Worpswortn’s Lryes “To Lucy” (5 §, ix 
229.)—It has been already noted in your columns 
that the author of the parody for whom Mr. 
Drvummonp inquires was Hartley Coleridge. 

W. T. M 


Tne Witt or Perer tHe Great (5% §, ix, 
226.)—In answer to Mr. Tuoms, I have a strong 
idea that a copy of the will is given in Haller’s 
Mémoires Secrets de la Russie, published in last 
century, from some supposed memoirs of Villebois, 


K. H. B. 


Tue Jews (5 §, ix. 209.)—Halévy was a Jew, 
and the names of Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn may 
be added—the former, I believe, of Jewish faith, 
the latter certainly of Jewish origin, if not born in 
the faith. Of present musicians, composers, and 
performers may be remembered Joachim and 
Rubinstein, the former born in the faith, the latter 
professing the Jewish faith now. Wagner, I have 
understood, is a Roman Catholic, and Patti like- 
wise. Are Wieniauski and Jaell and Auer of 
Jewish birth or faith ? H. A. W. 


Hamonp Anp Cicero (5™ §, ix. 246.)—It is 
most likely that Hammond quoted from memory, 
which in this instance failed him. The nearest 
passage to it which I can refer to in which the idea 
is contained is Suetonius, Claud., xv. :—“TIIllud 
quoque a majoribus natu audiebam, adeo causi- 
dicos patientia ejus solitos abuti, ut descendentem 
e tribunali non solum voce revocarent, sed et 
lacinia togee retenta, interdum pede apprehenso, 
detinerent.” Ep. ManrsHatt, 


Tue Jexnexns Case (5 ix. 207.)—With 
reference to Mr. ALrrep Scorr Garry’s query as 
to who are the heirs to the real and personal pro 
perty of William Jennens, of Acton, who died in 
1798, I was, had my case, reported in the papers 
of the 5th ultimo, been argued, in a position to 
prove my lineal descent from that gentleman. 

In justice to both the past and present members 
of my family, it ought to be distinctly understood 
by the press and the public that the real property 
my counsel was instructed to claim had only been 
sixteen years in the possession of the defendants; 
wherefore it will be easily seen that, if Mr. Phil 
brick had mentioned this fact, instead of assenting 
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to my Lord Coleridge's assertion that the defend- 
ants had a seventy-three years’ title, the case would 
robably have been argued fully with a very 


different result. 
Tnomas Ho.peck JENNENS. 


“Ay Untawrut Corrace” (5@ §, ix. 207.)— 
An Act of Elizabeth forbids the erection of cottages 
unless at least four acres of land are assigned to 
each. GwaAVas. 


I take this to be that the said Richard Allibone 
had made his cottage unlawful by using it for wn- 
lawful purposes, not that the cottage was in itself 
unlawful ; and I think the leasing of it by Dr. 
Clark to another person bears me out in my 
opinion. C. 

Tue Nares Famiry (5** §, viii. 469 ; ix. 53.)— 
The Alumni Westmonasterienses (edition of 1852) 
contains biographical notices of Archdeacon Robert 
Nares, and of his cousin Edward Nares, D.D., 
who was Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. There is also an interesting account of 
the former in Men I have Known, by William 
Jerdan. Captain William Henry Nares, R.N., 
a nephew of the latter, a grandson of Sir George 
Strange Nares—one of the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas—and the father of the Arctic ex- 
plorer, Sir G. S. Nares, was an old friend of mine. 
In his possession was a fine portrait by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller of Strong, master mason of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, holding in his hand a square, and who 
was an ancestor of his. It will be remembered 
that St. Paul’s Cathedral was begun and finished 
by one architect, Wren, under one master mason, 
Strong, and during the episcopate of one Bishop 
of London, Compton. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Horne acaixst nore” (5 §, ix. 68, 94, 
258.)—As Mr. Macray’s statement is not the 
same as mine as to the date of the resumption of 
“against hope” into the English versions, will he 
please to refer to the Rheims version which he 
cites? It is certainly the case that the modern 
copies for present use by Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land have “ against hope.” But in the reprint of 
the Rheims version of 1582, in Bagster’s English 
Hevapla, it is “ contrarie to hope.” 

Ep. 


“Tatrerine A Kip” (5% §, viii. 508 ; ix, 117.) 
—Iam not quite satisfied as to the explanations 
given in“ N. & Q.” of this expression as it occurs 
in The Vicar of Wakefield. 1 think one corre- 
spondent suggested that it meant to make a fool 
of a young beast. The phrase and act are, in fact, 
peculiar to the land of Goldy’s birth. I extract 
the following racy morceau, historically illustrative 
ofan obsolete practice, from the Public Register, 
o Freeman’s Journal of Feb. 23, 1779 :— 


S. i. 55; 
of the knife motto, “ Me petit penus erit amato 
me fecit,” will be execrable Latin, I throw out this 
suggestion. 

vision, food. 
in which the cutler wrote his name. 
he makes the knife say, “ Food requires me, Erit 
amato made me,” 
under the form Erit amato must be matter of con- 
jecture ; but as in Puritan times such names arose 
as “ Praise God Barebones ” 
christ,” so this may be a Latinized form of “ Shall- 
be-Loved.” 


“ Monday night, about eleven o'clock, the windows of 
Mrs, L—n, a well known courtezan in Drogheda Street, 
were all broke by a mob, who assembled before the 
house, and having got in destroyed the furniture, &c. 
The houshold nymphs (or as Hudibras has it, ‘the 
ladies of the leak’) suffered some trifling indignities of 
being kicked, dragged, and deprived of those sweet 
ornaments which fashion had heaped upon their heads; 


but the industrious Kitty Cut-a-Dash had the good for- 
tune to escape from this scene of disturbance by escaping 
through a back window.” 

The person alluded to is Mrs. Lewellyn, of whom 
startling things are told in Fitz-Patrick’s Sham 
Squire and its sequel, Ireland before the Union. 
Drogheda Street, where “the tattered kip” once 
stood, is now known as Sackville Street, Dublin. 


EBLANA. 


“As” (5% §,. ix. 188, 256.)—Will G. L. G. 


kindly allow me to ask him what he means by 
attributing to “middle-class English” the vulgarism 
of “which his” for “ whose”? He surely does not 
mean that middle-class English people say, “ Which 
his is this book?” for “ Whose is this book?” It 
is a vulgarism with which I have not met. 


Permit me to add that there is one very fre- 


quent and very atrocious outrage upon grammar, 
alas ! not confined to the middle class. 
to tell you, Mr. Editor, “between you and I,” 
from whose lips I heard it this last month of 
March, you would feel as much amazed as 


If I were 


HERMENTRUDE. 


Riye Kyire Morroes (4 S. xii. 517 ; 5% 
i ix. 72.)—Assuming that the explanation 


Penus is a mistake for penum, pro- 
Erit amato is some quibbling way 


Accordingly 


What the name was concealed 


and “ Damned Gil- 
J. C. M. 


Excnance or Names (5* §, viii. 448 ; ix. 76.) 


—In the fourth century it was the practice, as 
a mark of friendship, for persons to add the name 
of their friend to their own. 
is a well-known instance, Pamphilus being the 
friend of Eusebius and his predecessor in the 
bishopric of Cresarea. 
Select., No. 1187) will be found another instance. 
The name of the friend was always in the genitive 
case. 


Eusebius Pamphili 


In Orelli (Inscript. Lat. 


G. F. 8. E. 


Tne Hatsnam Famiry (5 §. vii. 407; viii. 


3, 239, 435; ix. 76.)—At the last reference a 
slight correction is necessary. The existing feoffees 
of the manor of Brabourne, having obtained the 
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king’s licence, bearing date March 19, 5 Edw. IV. 
(1464-5), enfeoffed thereof afterwards Thomas, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. The precise date 
of the refeoffment is not recorded, but at least it 
must have been subsequent to June 12, 1465, the 
day on which the Chancery decree was pronounced 
in favour of the petition preferred by John Lewke- 
nore and Jane* his wife as to the settlement of 
the property. This petition, the replication and 
rejoinder, with other documents, as well as the 
decree, are set forth at length in an exemplification 
made at the request of Sir John Scot, dated 
July 12 (1465), 5 Edw. IV., and enrolled on the 
Patent Roll (5 Edw. IV. p. 3, m. 26). 
Joun A. C, Vincent. 


INVITATIONS WRITTEN ON Piayina Carps (5 
S. ix. 168, 214, 239.)—In Madeira about twelve 
years ago the invitations given by the bishop for the 
Easter ceremonies in the cathedral of Funchal were 
written on the backs of playing cards. I had one 
written on half the five of clubs. The bishop was 
a famous whist player, and I thought the curious 
practice might have been suggested by economy. 

Frievr-pe-Lys. 


Allow me to refer A. B. H. to a similar query 
at 4™ §, ii. 78, and to a reply by myself at p. 118 
of the same volume, where I have given a reference 
to the Spiritual Quivrote, bk. v. chaps. v., vi. 
The passage is well worth perusal. The message 
in the novel was this: “A lady who is disgusted 
with the world desires half an hour’s conversation 
with Mr. Wildgoose, as soon as he is at leisure.” 

W. D. Sweettne. 


Peterborough. 


Tue Toms or Epmunp or Lanociey, or 
York §, viii. 443; ix. 251.)—The Atheneum 
of last week gives the following as portion of “ an 
elaborate paper” communicated by Mr. J. Evans, 
V.P., to the Society of Antiquaries on this tomb, 
which has been “somewhat wantonly removed 
from the position which it had held during the 
last three centuries in the chancel of King’s 
Langley,” to which it had been transferred shortly 
after the Reformation from the priory church at 
that place :— 

“The rest of Mr. Evans’s paper was devoted to an 
attempt to identify the occupants of the tomb, three in 
number, viz.,a body swathed in lead, and the greater 
part of the remains of two human skeletons. In this 
attempt Mr. Evans had the great advantage of the 
assistance of Prof. Rolleston, whose report accompanied 
Mr. Evans's paper. The body in the so-called leaden 
coffin proved to be that of a woman of about the age of 
thirty. Mr. Evans would have thought from the 
appearance of the teeth that the age could not have 
exceeded twenty-five. It cannot, therefore, have been 
Isabel of Castile, who died at about forty, or Joan 
(Edmund's second wife), who must at her death have 
been about fifty-one, nor Constance le Despencer, the 


* So her name is here written. 


only daughter of Edmund and Isabel, who was buried 
elsewhere, and was also too old. Mr. Evans therefore 
conjectured, with great probability, that it was the body 
of Anne Mortimer, first wife of the second gon of 
Edmund of Langley. Of the other two skeletons one 
was that of a woman between thirty-five and forty-five, 
and was believed by Mr. Evans, on what appeared 
sufficient grounds, to be the body of Isabel of Castile, 
The other was that of a man between fifty-four and 
sixty-five, and no less probably was believed to be the 
body of Edmund of Langley. The coffix/ess condition of 
these two skeletons was fully discussed and illustrated 
from other examples by Mr. Evans.” 
H. Y. N. 


Tae Hoty Vessets or THE TEMPLE at 
JerusaLem (5™ §. viii. 490; ix. 76.)—I beg to 
quote a good authority on this matter, viz, 
Hadriant Relandi de Spoliis Templi Hiero- 
solymitant in Arcu Titiano Rome conspicuis 
(in-12), Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1716, which book 
the admirable Gibbon (vi. 136), in referring his 
readers to, characterizes as being “ learned and 
accurate.” <A few lines extracted therefrom will 
show what the author thought of the matter, 
P. 129 :— 

“Caput xiii. Argumentum. Fata horum spoliorum 
enarrantur, postquam e Templo Hierosolymitano rapta 
sunt. Judworum commenta de Tito. 
[curtains] duo inter sanctum et sanctum sanctorum. 
Spolia hec Rome in Tempio Pacis collocata. R. Eliezer 
filius Jose testatur se laminam frontalem Pontificis 
Maximi Rome vidisse. Sub imperio Commodi templum 
Pacis conflagravit. Rumor Alaricum Roma capta Car- 
cassonem he spolia detulisse. Gezerichus illa in 
Africam transtulit postquam Roma potitus erat. Beli- 
zarius devictis Vandalis ex Africa Constantinopolim ea 
tulit. Inde Hierosolymas missa sunt. Ratio quamobrem 
illa Constantinopoli Imperator servare non duxerit 
consultum.” 

P. 136 

* Procopius, lib. ii. cap. 9, de bello Vandalico, ultimus 
est, quod sciam, qui meminit horam spoliorum in de- 
scriptione triumphi Belisarii.......‘ Erant autem sy olia, ea 
que regis usibus inservire solent, sell aures, vehiculs 
uxoris Principis, mundi gemmei ingens vis, pocula ex 
auro, epularis omnis supellex regis, talentorum argent 
muitz myriades et magna regiorum vasorum copia que 
Gezericus, uti supra memoravimus, ex Romano palatio 
rupuerat. In his vasa Judworum erant que Titus Ves 
pasiani filius Hierosolymorum excidium Romam cum aliis 
adsportaverat.’” 

P. 138 :— 

“ ¢ Hae Imperatori renuntiata metum incusserunt, ita 
ut omnia illa Hierosolymas miserit ad templa Chris 
tianorum que ibi erant.’ 

“* Credibile est Judzeo in mentem venisse quod arce 
foederis acciderat, qu in urbes gentium delata ubicunque 
esset mala mulctabat incolas, donee coacti fuerunt 
Philistzei illam ad locum suam et populi Israelitici 
regiones remittere. Forsitan et ad Belsazarem respexit, 
qui vasis templi in regia sua usus est et ea re pense 
dedit. Quid porro his spoliis acciderit, et an navis, cul 
credita sunt,in Palastinam appulsa sit, aut alia his vasis 
reditum preeciderint, nos latet. Certe Hierosolymis 
nune non conspiciuntur.” 


According to this account it is clear that these 
things were despatched from Constantinople for 
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Jerusalem, but doubtful if they ever arrived there, 
for there is no historical account of their having 
been seen or heard of afterwards, and now it seems 
to be hopeless that they ever will be. 
D. Wuyrte. 


Gibbon is my authority for the statement that 
those sacred relics were preserved at Rome till the 
time of the invasion of Genseric. I refer W. M. M. 
to chap. Xxxvi. Will he kindly state whether the 
story about the golden candlestick having been 
taken by Maxentius to the battle of the Milvian 
Bridge, and there lost, is merely a popular tradi- 
tion in Rome, or whether there is any historical 
mention of the fact? R. M. Spence, F.R.HLS. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“Toor Hirts” §. vii. 461; viii. 56, 138, 
298, 358, 478.)— These hills were evidently look- 
out stations in the neighbourhood of some camp or 
military station. The name still lingers in the 
modern term “tout,” as applied to a fellow who 
makes his living by “touting,” or picking up 
information in connexion with race-horses. The 
“toot” or “tout hills” were stations from which 
the military “tout” kept watch and ward. There 
are two “ Toot” or “ Tot Hills ” in this neichbour- 
hood, both within the lines of old encampments. 

Jounx CorDEAUX. 

Great Cotes, Ulceby. 

Pen From AN AncEL’s (5' S. viii. 66, 
154, 337, 357.) —I have met with this idea in an 
old magazine of the last century. The corre- 
spendent who sent the following lines ¢’ 1 that 
he transcribed them from an old copy of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost 

“To Mr. John Milton, 
“On his Poem entitled Paradise Lost. 
**O thou, the wonder of the present age ! 
An age immerst in luxury and vice ; 
A race of triflers! who can relish nought 
But the gay issue of an idle brain ! 
How couldst thou hope to please this tinsel race ? 
Tho’ blind, yet with the penetrating eye 
Of int ellectu al light thou dost survey 
The labyrinth perplex’d of Heaven's 
And with a quill, pluck ‘d from an anael’s wi ng 
Dipt i n the mnt that laves th’ eternal throne 
Trace the dark paths of Providence divine, 
And justify the Ways of God to man’ ! 
1680.” 


S. F. Lonestarre. 


Norton, Stockton-on-Tees. 


of mine, described as “ Margerye Cater, doughter 

and heire of John Cater, of Letcombe Regis, yn 
|the Countie of Berkshire, gentilman, wyfe to 
William Hyde, of South Denchworth, yn the 
Countie of Berkshire, Esquyre,” the ancient arms 
and crest of her family, “to have and to houlde 
the said armes and creaste ynto the saide Margerye 
Cater, gentlewoman, doughter to the aforesaide 
John Cater, and unto all the posteritie of the saide 
John Cater for evermore.” 

Here is a special grant of a crest to a woman. 
She surely had a right to use it, and her “ posteri- 
tie” derive from her, male and female, “ for ever- 
more.” Henry Barry Hype. 

1, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


“ A MONKEY ON THE HOUSE” (5 §, viii. 289, 
433.)—May not this expression have something 
to do with the slang word monkey, which in my 

arish (St. Giles’s) ans a padlock? I , 
parisn (St. Giles means & padlock n many 
senses a mortgaged estate may be said to be locked 
up for a time. Joun CHURCHILL SIKEs. 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Tur Fourtn Estate or tHe Rearm (5% §, ix. 
167, 213.)—The exact reference to Macaulay’s 
mention of the Reporters’ a as a fourth 
estate of the realm is Essays, vol. i. p. 210 (8vo. 
edit.), ina paragraph near the pe of the essay, 
beginning with the words, “ The privileges of the 
House of Commons.” The other passage is in 
chap. iii. of the History, vol. i. p. 366 (8vo. 
edit.). The writer says that the coffee-house 
orators “soon became what the journalists of our 
own time have been called, a fourth estate of the 


realm.” & 


Quren Katnarine DE Vators (5" §, ix, 121.) 
—I do not know whether the following notice of 
the state of the tomb of Catherine of Valois in 
1631 was mentioned by the Dean of Westminster 
to the Society of Antiquaries, but it is not in the 
summary in “N, & Q.” Weever, in his Funeral 
Monuments, Lond., 1631, p. 475, has :— 

“Here lieth Katherine, Queene of England, wife to 
the foresaid King Henry the Fifth, in a chest or coffin 
with a loose couer to be seene and handled of any that 
will much desire it, and that by her _— appointment 
(as he that sheweth the Tombes will tell you by tradition) 
in regard of her disobedience to her husband for being 
deliuered of her sonne Henry the Sixth at Windsore, the 
place which he forbad. But the truth is that she being 
first buried in our Ladies Chappell here in this Church, 


Heratpic viii. 147, 254.)—There is at 
east one exception to the rule Sin Joan Mactean 
and P. P. lay down so authorit: atively. One says, 

An heiress in no case conveys a crest”; the 
other, “ Women cannot give their children what 
they never possessed themselves, They have no 
crests, and therefore cannot transmit them.” On 
April. 20, 1559, 1 Eliz. William Heroye, Cla- 
rencieux, “ratifyed and confyrmed” to an ancestress 


her corps was taken up; when as Henry the Seuenth 


| laid the foundation of that admirable structure his 


Chappell royall, which have euer since so remained, and 
neuer reburied. She was the daughter to Charles the 
Sixth, King of France: she died at Bermondsey in 
Southwarke, the second of Ianuary, Ann. Dom. 1437.” 
Her epitaph, “ Hic Katherina jacet,” &c., is given 
as it is in T. J. Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the 
Tombs, Lond., Bohn, 1857, p. 300, where it is 
stated that it is “ supposed by Dart to have been 
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written by Skelton whilst he lay hid from Wol- 
sey’s fury.” But there are two various readings : 
13, Tuddero,” Pet. ; “ Tiddero,” Weev. ; 16, 
“ Britannia,” Pet.; “ Britanna,’” Weev. The 
former will not scan. Ep. MARSHALL, 


“ Esrripces” (5" §, vii. 326, 385, 458; ix. 115, 
217.)—I cannot accept Mr. Guy’s general agree- 
ment “that the falcon is meant by Shakspere in 
the passage in 1 Ten. IV. iv. 1”; nor do I see 
the relevancy of the quotation from the Faerie 
Queen describing the flight of the eagle, which 
Mr. Perratt would array in the borrowed plumes 
of the ostrich. 

In the first place the estridge was the recognized 
name for the ostrich a hundred years before Shak- 
spere wrote this play, and for at least fifty years 
after, as the following extracts will show :— 

“ The Estryge that wyll eate 
An horshowe so great 
In the stede of meate, 
Such fervent heate 
His stomake doth freat ; 
He can not well fly, 
Nor synge tunably,” &c. 

John Skelton (1460-1529), Phyllyp Sparrow, |. 478. 
And in his Speke, Parrot, 1. 80, we find :— 

“ Te dien serveth for the erstrych fether, 
Ic dien is the language of the land of Beme.” 

This vulgar error (if it be one, and not a mere 
exaggeration of the fact that the ostrich is a coarse 
feeder) is put into Jack Cade’s mouth in 2 Hen. VI, 
iv. 10; and Sir Thos. Browne, in seriously dis- 
cussing it, is prepared, like the bird, to swallow 
the horseshoe, but has doubts on the digestive 
process. While it serves to settle what is meant 
by the estridge, it carries down the word to the 
middle of the seventeenth century :— 

“They have keen Estridge stomachs, and well digest 

Both Iron and Lead, as a Dog will a Breast 
Of Mutton.” 

“ On the Creeple Soldiers marching in Oxford,” Clara- 
stella: Occasional Poems, by Robert Heath, 1650, p. 24. 
“No; the State-Errant fight, and fight to eat; 

Their Ostrich-stomachs make their swords their meat.” 

John Cleveland, ‘‘ The Rebel Scot,” Poems, 1661, p. 35. 

Now for the passage itself. By dispensing with 
the comma which in the 4to. of 1599 and in the 
folio of 1623 stands after “eagles,” or by moving it 
two words back, the sense, I contend, becomes 
perfectly clear, one figure growing naturally out of 
the preceding one :— 

* All furnisht, all in Armes, 

All plum’d like Estridges, that with the wind 

Bayted, like Eagles having lately bathed, 

Glittering in Golden Coats like Images, 

As full of spirit as is the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the Sun at Midsummer,” 
i.e. the plumes on their helmets fluttered with the 
breeze, as do those of the ostrich when in running 
he flaps his wings, like the eagle (notably the 
osprey) shaking the water from his plumage after 


a dip in the sea (see Cotgrave, art. “ Debatis, the 
bating or unquiet fluttering of a hawke”). It js 
just possible that the “eagles” may claim the 
glittering golden coats of the next line, and that 
to the images (or pictures) belong the spirit and 
colour of May and Midsummer ; but this would 
involve taking further liberties with the punctua- 
tion. 

The entry of “ Estrych-falcon” in Halliwell’s Dic. 
tionary seems responsible for the confusion which 
has arisen on this subject. He calls it “a species 
of large falcon, mentioned in the old metrical 
romance of Guy of Warwicl:. Shakspere seems to 
allude to this bird in Ant. and Cleop., iii. 11,” 

I have only been able to find “Gerfawcon” in the 
printed copies of the two MS. versions of Guy of 
Warwick; and I observe that Halliwell describes 
this bird also as “a kind of large falcon,” with a 
reference to p. 26 of the Abbotsford Club text. 
Surely this passage in Shakspere does not require 
the discovery of any such hybrid :— 

“To be furious 

Is to be frighted out of fear, and in that mood 

The dove will peck the Estridge,” 
i.e. the mildest creature will, in a paroxysm of rage, 
make puny attacks on the most overwhelming of 
foes, the dove being taken as the type of submis- 
sive weakness, as the ostrich is of aggressive 
strength. Our English proverb says, in a like 
sense, “ Tread on a worm and it will turn.” 

Vincent Leay. 
Windham Club, 


Inventor oF Rotter Skates (5 §. viii. 507; 
ix. 60, 215.)—In addition to the information 
already given by Curnpert Bebe on this subject, 
I beg to suggest that there is another notice of 
“ artificial ” skating in England besides those re- 
corded in these columns, to be found in the Annals 
of Sporting, Oct., 1823, under the head of “ Skat- 
ing” :— 

“ A skate has been invented which renders this amuse- 
ment independent of frost. It is like the common skate, 
but instead of one iron it has two, with a set of small 
brass wheels let in between, which revolve and enable 
the bearer to run with great rapidity on any hard, level 
surface, and to perform, though with less force and 
nicety, all the evolutions of skating. A patent has been 
obtained for this invention, and it is now exhibited st 
the Tennis-court, in Windmill-street.” 

At this same place pugilistic displays, &c., had for 
some time been usual. JULIAN MARSHALL 


Recerrts (5 viii. 145 ; ix. 55, 217.)— 
Rue, unsavoury as it is, has long been considered 
a most virtuous herb in preventing infection, hence 
its use at the Old Bailey. At the trial of the 
Mannings, after the conviction the female prisonet 
in her fury seized the sprigs of it which lay on the 
dock, and dashed them on the floor of the court. 
“ The smell of a Yahoo continuing very offensive, 


I always keep my nose well stopped with me, 
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lavender, or tobacco leaves” (Gulliver's Travels, 

rt iv. chap. xii). I have seen in public-houses 
in London, especially in those on the Surrey side 
of the bridges, bottles of gin containing rue, which 
was much used as a dram by the cattle drovers 
entering London in the early morning. It was 
also employed as a vermifuge. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smiru. 
Temple. 


Tue or Man A Bap Ptace (5 §. ix. 45, 
134.)—Is not this a mere play upon words not re- 
ferring to the isle, but to man himself ?—“ Give me 
mankind, and then take all the rest.” P. P. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
British Mezzotinto Portraits. Described by J. C. Smith. 

Part I. Adamsto Faber. (H. Sotheran and J. Noseda.) 
Tuosk who saw the fine collection of mezzotint en- 
gravings after Reynolds and Gainsborough at the Bur- 
lington House Exhibition of Old Masters this year, will 
at once appreciate the utility and value of this extremely 
well devised catalogue. At Burlington House there was 
no possibility of any classification beyond maintaining 
an agreeable balance of form and tone, regulated of 
course by the various conditions of size and shape. The 
catalogue gave as much valuable and ready information 
as was needed for the purposes of a cursory visit, and 
the preparation had been much aided by Dr, Edward 
Hamilton’s comprehensive catalogue of the engraved 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. No less than 103 indi- 
vidual engravers, and mostly mezzotinters, have devoted 
themselves to the reproduction of the works of this great 
artist. Dr. Hamilton has classified his subjects according 
to the names of the persons represented. Mr. Chaloner 
Smith, on the other hand, adopts the name of the artist 
as his guide, noticing those portraits only on which the 
mezzotinto process has been employed. Mezzotinto is 
his principal theme. The art itself, as is well known, 
does not date further back than the reign of Charles IL., 
and it suddenly reached complete mastery at the hands 
of John Smith in reproducing the works of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. In early times engravings in this style were 
inelegantly termed “scrapings,” and in Germany the 
phrase “ black art ” is still employed to denote it. The 
velvety appearance of the black produced by this pro- 
cess has also led to the adoption in Germany of the 
appropriate term “ Sammet-stich,” or velvet-engraving. 

t would appear almost impossible to comprise within 
four octavo volumes, according to the announcement in 
the prospectus, this vast number of names and their sub- 

ivisions, were it not that Mr. Chaloner Smith has adopted 
aclever system of abbreviations and employed types of 
different sizes, although producing a violent contrast. 
The plan of his undertaking is thus stated in his own 
words: “This work is intended to describe all mezzo- 
tinto portraits published in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, down to the early part of the present century ; 
not including those by engravers such as S. W. Reynolds 
and Charles Turner, whose principal works were pro- 
duced at a more modern date.” His technical definitions 
of “ platemark,” “ subwidth,” and “inside border ” will 

found useful to collectors. 

His system of what he calls “handing” is far superior 
tothat adopted in the South Kensington portrait cata- 
logues and in the Burlington House portrait descrip- 
tions, He justly applies the terms right and left to 


those of the spectator facing the picture. This obviously 
natural course is universally adopted in continental 
guides and numismatic descriptions. A short warning 
to the unwary against applying a broad meaning to the 
word excudit might have been useful. Although strictly 
meaning publisher or issuer of the plate, it is liable to be 
mistaken for engraver, and this in some cases has led 
into difficulties. The frontispiece to this volume, show- 
ing, side by side, what extensive changes can be made 
in one and the same plate, is admirably executed, on a 
reduced scale, by the “ Photogravure”’ process of Messrs. 
Goupil & Co. It was used in the engraved illustrations 
for the catalogue of Mr. James Anderson Rose’s fine 
collection, recently dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby. In 
those plates the minute silvery line engravings of Wierix 
and Beatrizet, among others, were produced with mar- 
vellous fidelity, and now we find the process equally well 
adapted to render the fulness and richness of mezzo- 
tinto. These prints lie flat, on the same paper as the 
rest of the book, and the pages are not distorted, to the 
prejudice of the binding, as too frequently happens in 
modern books devoted to galleries of art, where starched 
photography takes the place of reproduction by means of 
genuine metallic engraving. 

As the remaining volumes appear, we may briefly 
comment on distinctive features as they occur, and 
for the present will only record our admiration 
at the earnest and thorough manner in which Mr, 
Smith has carried out his undertaking, not only as 
regards the main subjects, but down to the minutest 
points of detail. The labour and research to produce 
this result must have been immense, and the author has 
manifestly enjoyed the advantage of access to the choicest 
collections of engravings illustrating the subject. 


Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
Division I. Political and Personal Satires. Prepared 
by Frederic George Stephens, and containing many 
Descriptions by Edward Hawkins, late Keeper of the 
Antiquities. Vol. III., Parts J. and II. (Printed by 
Order of the Trustees.) 

Tuoven in art, as in poetry, satire does not occupy the 

foremost place, its importance and interest are univer- 

sally recognized; and nowhere more warmly than in 

England, the birthplace of those great masters of 

pictorial satire, Hogarth, Gillray, and Cruikshank. 

Those who would stuly the comic history of England at 

greater length than in the two volumes published by 

Gilbert A’Becket under that title will find it written at 

full in the wonderful collection of caricatures and 

satirical engravings preserved in the Print Room of the 

British Museum. But fortunately they may do it more 

comfortably at their own firesides, by means of the 

elaborate catalogue of them, of which a further portion 

(the third volume, in two parts) has just been published, 

to the great credit of all who have had part and parcel 

in the good work—first to the originator of it, we 
presume Mr. Reid, the learned and courteous head of 
the department; secondly to the Trustees for having 
fallen into the suggestion ; and thirdly and especially to 
Mr. Frederic George Stephens, to whom, at Mr. Reid’s 
suggestion, the preparation of the catalogue was en- 
trusted, and who has justified to the fullest the recom- 
mendation of his chief, by the production of a catalogue 
valuable not only for the minute and accurate descrip- 
tions it gives of the various engravings enumerated in it, 
but for the vast amount of curious illustration of social, 
personal, and political history which he has brought to 
bear upon them from contemporary writers, ballads, 
broadsides, pamphlets, and periodicals—a body of infor- 
mation which could scarcely have been gathered together 
except by one working in the Museum itself. The parts 
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of the catalogue now issued contain descriptions of nearly 
eighteen hundred prints, published between March, 
1734, and 1760; and how full these descriptions are may 
be judged from the fact that they occupy upwards of 
twelve hundred pages, and include the most complete 
account of the matchless works of Hogarth which has 
yet been given to the world. Mr. Stephens’s introduction, 
on the political importance of artistic satire and the 
progress of political art in England, will be read with 
great interest; but that our notice may not be as long 
as the bulky volumes to which it refers, we will bring it 
to a close with an expression of our satisfaction at seeing 
the name of Edward Hawkins on the title-page of a book 
which would have delighted that good man and lover of 
satirical art. 

Spelling Reform, from an Educational Point of View, 

By J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue distinguished President of the Chemical Society 
has been up the Tamar to a place which he calls 
Cothele—an orthography different from that employed 
by the Earl of Mount Edgeumbe in giving an account 
to the British Archzological Association (Journal, 
vol, xxxiii. p. 1) of an estate which came into his 
family by the marriage of William de Edgcumbe with 
Hilaria de Cotehele, in 1353—and has come back dis- 
mayed to find that whereas he was himself acquainted 
with “ twenty-seven ways of pronouncing it in accordance 
with the analogy of English words and names,” the 
mode in which the name fell “from the lips of one who 
could be depended upon” was different from all his own 
modes. The only adequate remedy which our author 
sees for such a state of things is a Royal Commission, 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold would fain have esta- 
blished as a permanent institution, The extracts 
given by Mr. J. I. Gladstone from reports of foreign 
systems constitute a valuable feature of his book, what- 
ever be our judgment on the views enunciated in the 
text. 

Tne Oxrorp axp Camprince Boat-racr, 1829 (ante, 
p. 271.)—I can inform your correspondent ScuLer, upon 
the authority of Bell's Life, that the cutter in which the 
Oxford men rowed against the Cantabs in 1829 belonged 
to Balliol, and was built by King. The Cambridge crew 
used a boat by Searle. Probably Messrs. Salter, who 
succeeded King at Oxford, or Messrs. Searle can furnish 
Scu..er with dimensions, or perhaps even afford him an 
opportunity of inspecting the drawings made for the 
ships in question. My rowing recollection does not go 
so far back as 1829, but I remember racing boats built 
not long after that time, and wondrous craft they were 
compared to the frail and swift outriggers of the present 
day. There used to be a gangway fastened along the 
thwarts from stroke to bow, and each man walked along 
this gangway, oar in hand, till he reached his proper 
place. Racing boats were then much pinched in both 
fore and aft, but more so at bow’s thwart than at 
stroke’s. This made it rather hard lines for poor No. 1, 
for he not only had to contend against the disadvantage 
of keeping time and stroke with an oar shorter inboard 
than any of the others, and consequently very badly 
balanced, but he had to endure more than his fair share 
of scolding from the coxswain, whose great idea of 
“ principles of rowing and steering” in those pre-scientific 
days seemed to be that it was at least judicious to select 
for his severest censure the man who was furthest off 
from him. BaRTHOLOMEW LANE. 


ton Husthwaite, Thirsk) writes:—“I am just com- 
mencing my fifth folio volume of book-plates, and shall | 
be glad of an opportunity of exchanging duplicates or | 


of purchasing old plates. If any one will send mela 
plate for insertion I will at once acknowledge it, I on 
a separate collection, ‘ Foreign Ex Libris,’ which hal 
be glad to make additions to by purchase.” 

Tue Rey. W. W. Skeat is a candidate for the Profam 
ship of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. His 
acquaintance with our language in all its 
peculiarly fits Mr. Skeat for the Chair just foundgll 
the University by a legacy from the late Dr. Boswosii 

WE are sure our readers will be glad to have dim 
attention drawn to the very admirable article oui 
late Dr, Doran, by Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson, in this moni 
Te my) le Bar. 

Next week we shall have “ A Reminiscence of 
Cruikshank and his Magazine,” from the pen of Gam 
BERT 


Rottces to Corresponvents, 

On all communications should be written the namema 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, fas 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Frepx. Rute.—The fact was sufficiently estaba 
ante, p. 53, On this subject E. Nares 
borne) writes :—‘ There was a Mr. Beresford, of Meta 
College, Oxford, who was a contemporary and frien 
Dr. Nares in his early days, and who was the authoral 
The Miseries of Human Life, which came out about! 
same time as Thins I to Myself, and may have lel 
theerror. Referring to your Notices to Correspondent; 
ante, p. 120, I do not see how the account of the Nam 
family can be supplemented materially, but I shal @ 
glad to answer, as far as Iam able, any further questigl 
that may be put.” See ante, p. 275. 

F. L. P.—In Murray’s Handbooks, those reliable al 
most useful compagnons de voyage, the traveller ing 
country, whether Italy or elsewhere, will be sure to fam 
the information desired. 

J. E. Cussaxs.—We shall feel much obliged if 
send a note stating, if such be the case, that somem 
ference to the story will be found in your forthcoming 
History of Hertfordshire. 

P.—The following will probably suit your require 
ments: Rietstap, Armorial Général des Familles Ndi 
et Patriciennes de l'Europe, Amsterdam, 1875. Prietll 
at twenty shillings in Quaritch’s General Catalogu@ 
Books, 1875-7. 

H. A. 8.—Many thanks for your letter. New 
hesitate to write. Forward query about “Dery 
Officers.” Your note, if possible, next week. && 
ante, p. 268, 

H. A. W.—Your reply will appear, and a proof shall 
be sent. We should appreciate an original note ont 
missal referred to by yourself. 

Gro. Pressty (Knockmaroon.)—The story must &@ 
nearly as old as cards themselves. 

F. copy received. 

H. B. C.—See ante, p. 239. 

Y. N. E. (Frome) should send name and address. 

Erratum.—P, 244, col. 1, 1. 21, for “ wot ” read wit 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”— Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; sad 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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